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RECENT PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN TURKEY 


James A. Morris 


HE effort now being made by the Turkish Republic to achieve eco- 

nomic, military, and political parity with Western European nations 

has far-reaching implications for it and for the Free World. Modern 
Turkey has been vigorously engaged in improving the living standards of its 
people for less than forty years but in this short span of time has been success- 
ful in orienting itself toward Western methods and in narrowing the gap 
between its standards and those of the more industrialized nations. The only 
aspect of this impressive effort being considered here is the economic develop- 
ment effort of the past ten years, but this program must be viewed in the 
context of the goals and aspirations of Turkey's people and against its 
resource background. 

In the 1920's, after modern Turkey emerged as a nation, the economy 
was basically in balance at a low level of income, dependent upon mineral 
and agricultural exports for its necessary supply of manufactured goods. As a 
raw material exporting nation its position was precarious in the depressed 
1930's and Turkey attempted to solve its problems by rapid industrialization 
under state control. This period of forced industrialization or Etatism, al- 
though not especially well planned or executed, provided experience and some 


© James A. Morais is professor of economics at the University of South Carolina at Columbia 
Since 1948 he has been a labor arbitrator, on panels of the American Arbitration Association 
and the Federal Mediation Service. In 1953-54 he was visiting professor at Oxford University 
and in 1956-57 he was Special Economic Advisor to the Director, United States Operations 
Mission to Turkey. The author is grateful for comments and suggestions made by Professor 
B. U. Ratchford and the late Professor Ragnar Nurkse 
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industrial facilities useful subsequently. During World War II, Turkey was 
cut off from world trade channels and consequently experienced critical short- 
ages in industrial and consumer goods, although suffering no war damage. 
After the war, development moved forward slowly under the impetus of 
favorable markets for raw materials, but the pace of industrial growth was 
slow." 

A most ambitious economic development effort has been under way since 
1948, supported by increasing amounts of economic aid from the United 
States and by credits from Western Europe. Every segment of the economy 
has received attention, including manufacturing, agriculture, power, mining 
and transportation. The emphasis has been on industrialization with the 
objective of meeting Western European standards of production and on 
stimulation of agricultural productivity. The program has been state directed 
and to a considerable degree publicly implemented, but attention has also been 
directed toward stimulating private enterprise and private foreign investment. 
While there can be no question that economic growth has occurred in real 
terms, development has been accompanied and hindered by serious problems 
of inflation, foreign exchange imbalances, critical shortages both of producer 
and consumer goods, and difficulties of all sorts. Lack of effective direction 
and coordination have led to misallocation and waste of scarce resources, 
thereby affecting the rate of growth. 

A preliminary evaluation of the growth potential of Turkey reveals many 
favorable factors, including basic self-sufficiency in agricultural production, 
extensive and high quality deposits of strategic raw materials for industrial 
purposes, a reasonably comprehensive transportation complex, some basic 
industrial facilities for production of steel, cement, paper, textiles, and other 
products, and excellent natural ports. Also significant are the existence of a 
stable government which is development conscious, a disciplined, hard work- 
ing labor force, at least the rudiments of a private enterprise system, and 
favorable laws for foreign investors. Fundamental obstacles to development 
are shortages of capital because of low levels of income and a low rate of 
savings, inadequate technical know-how for entrepreneurs and skills for work- 
ers, and critical foreign exchange shortages. More subtle yet significant 
obstacles are the unwillingness to plan realistically, which stems from a deter- 
mination to catch up with Europe overly quickly in terms of industrial strength, 
and a rather cumbersome governmental administrative complex which, while 
voicing support of free enterprise, has extended major resource support to the 
public sector. On balance, Turkey has the economic essentials, the basic gov- 
ernmental and social framework, and suitable attitudes for sustained, balanced 


1. The report of a World Bank Mission, The Economy of Turkey, Washington, 1951, pro- 
vides an excellent summary of economic development in Turkey to 1951. 
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development at a reasonable pace. Analysis of recent experience will provide 
a basis for judgment as to whether Turkey's approach to development is de- 
signed to realize its maximum potential. 

Turkey's pattern of development since 1948 can be explained by no basic 
thesis such as a drive for self-sufficiency or balanced growth, nor can it be 
held that any overall plan has been adhered to. Growth has proceeded on all 
fronts in an un-coordinated manner, stimulated and directed by the compul- 
sion to build factories, to develop transportation and electric generation facili- 
ties, and to improve productivity on the farm. This effort has been financed 
by compulsory savings to some degree but more directly by exhausting gold 
stocks and foreign exchange reserves, by extending national credit beyond 
reasonable limits and by utilizing economic aid. With the possible exception 
of wheat, major dependence has not been placed on growth through systematic 
expansion of agricultural exports and, in point of fact, internal inflationary 
pressures have actually retarded the normal expansion of such exports. Social 
overhead facilities have received considerable attention, in particular the net- 
work of all-weather highways, and to some extent railroads as well. In recent 
years multi-purpose dams have been built and a grid system is now in existence 
in northwest Anatolia. A more recent project has been the modernization of 
port facilities and the improvement of natural ports. In the field of industry 
special emphasis has been placed on the heavy industries, such as coal, steel 
and cement, but consumer good facilities such as sugar refineries and textile 
plants have also received attention. A spectacular but not especially productive 
aspect of the development effort of Turkey has been the program of recon- 
struction of the major cities, especially Istanbul, with particular emphasis on 
aesthetic qualities rather than function. The considerable amount of luxury 
housing built in recent years is also of questionable value from the social and 
economic standpoints. 

According to government data, Gross National Product in terms of 1948 
prices increased by 57.7 per cent between 1948 and 1957.* On a per capita 


basis, considering the average increase in population of almost 3 per cent per 


year, the increase in real product was about 3 per cent per year, although in 
point of fact the largest gains were registered during the period 1948 to 1953. 
Gains in agricultural production have been erratic and uneven, dependent to a 
large extent on climatic conditions, but the data indicate an increase in real 
value from 1948 to 1957 of 32.5 per cent. At the same time the industrial 
sector developed relative to agriculture, with increases of 65.9 per cent in 
manufacturing, 163.8 per cent in mining and 235.0 per cent in public utility 
production value in real terms. For the transportation and communications 


> 


2. Central Statistical Office, Republic of Turkey, National Income of Turkey. Publication No 
1958, p. 17. Data for 1957 are first provisional estimates 
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sector the increase in real value of product from 1948 to 1957 was 150.4 per 
cent, while there was a gain of 40.3 per cent in wholesale and retail trade.’ 

Development activities have been carried out by many government economic 
enterprises including Sumerbank in manufacturing, Etibank in mining, and 
special companies in various productive fields such as cement, sugar, and 
petroleum. In agriculture, trade, and smaller industries private enterprise 
dominates, but government control programs of multifarious types govern 
activity to a significant degree. By its decisions on allocation of domestic raw 
materials, on granting of import licenses, by subsidies and price supports, and 
by monetary and fiscal policy the government controls the functioning of the 
economy. Government enterprises vie for investment funds, import licenses, 
and raw materials, and decisions in this area have tended to be made in an 
ad hoc fashion rather than by careful and coordinated planning. 

In the past few years coordination agencies have been created by the 
government to include a Bank Credit Regulation Committee, a Foreign Ex- 
change Committee and an Internal Finance Committee, and the Central Bank 
and the Ministries of Finance, Commerce and State Enterprises exert some 
influence in this sphere. In the absence of a central economic coordinating 
agency, however, and with inadequate use of the price and profit mechanism, 
decisions tend to be made cn a day-to-day basis by diverse agencies. Under 
such a system resources tend to be allocated, at least in part, on the basis of 
subjective evaluation of national need or political criteria, with the accompany- 
ing dangers of misallocation. 

In the private sector, the Union of Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
assists in coordinating requests for foreign exchange and import licenses, sub- 
mitting recommendations to the government in this connection. Noteworthy 
development results have also stemmed from the Industrial Development Bank, 
a private institution set up with assistance of the World Bank, although foreign 
exchange resources available for investment have been very limited.* Liberaliza- 
tion of laws regulating foreign investment in Turkey for both industry and 
mining have also been passed in recent years which will promote such invest- 
ment further when economic conditions and market potential provide sufh- 
cient incentives. Some foreign concerns have established branches in Turkey 
since passage of the basic law in 1954, but economic instability and raw 
material shortages have seriously discouraged expansion of such investment. 

Techniques used to stimulate agricultural production have included ex- 
pansion of cultivated land, supplying of machinery under liberal credit terms, 
increased extension work, public construction of irrigation systems, seed im- 
provement, and subsidies and price supports. State farms have performed 


3. Ibid 
4. Between 1950 and 1958, the total value of credit distributed by the IDB amounted to 
TL 256 million. Turkiye Is Bankasi, Monthly Review of Economic Conditions, March-April, 1959. 
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notable research work and have also produced substantial crops, while other 
research activities have been carried out by the Sugar Company and the 
Ministry of Agriculture. At the same time, progress in mechanization has 
been impeded by the problem of servicing equipment, especially tractors, and 
also because of shortages of fuels. Productivity could also have been stimu- 
lated by providing simple metal equipment such as plows which could have 
been more easily adopted by farmers, are easier to maintain, and are a vast 
improvement over existing tools, especially when the low level of labor costs 
is considered. Nonetheless, production of major crops increased significantly 
between 1948 and 1958: cereal production by 67 per cent, cotton by 204 per 
cent, sugar beets by 222 per cent and tobacco by 25 per cent.* These produc- 
tion increases illustrate rather general increases in agricultural output and 
have been reflected to some degree in an increase in the value of exports, 
especially for tobacco, fruit and, more unevenly, for cotton. At the same time, 
the projected program of wheat exports, for which an extensive network of 
storage facilities has been built, has not materialized. Because of limited 
irrigation systems in Operation, extremely short supplies of fertilizer and the 
vagaries of the weather it would be unwise to depend on wheat as a reliable 
major export crop in the foreseeable future. Increasing domestic needs for 
such crops as cotton and sugar beets and inflationary prices have also been fac- 
tors restricting exports of cash crops. Some effort has been expended in devel- 
oping the fishing and forest products industries but the potential in these areas, 
which could result in exports or reduction of imports, is still basically 
untouched. 

Perhaps the most significant of the social overhead investment projects 
has been development of transportation facilities to include the construction 
of a national highway network, the improvement and extension of railway 
lines to create a unified system, the creation of an airways system, and the 
modernization of port facilities. This program, supported by technical and 
capital aid from the United States, has stimulated agricultural and mining 
production and distribution and has contributed toward the creation of a mass 
domestic market. Such a development, to include further expansion and effec- 
tive maintenance, is a necessary prerequisite for the build-up of an industrial 
society. Indicative of this expansion has been an increase in gross ton /kilo- 
meters of railway freight traffic between 1948 and 1958 of 87 per cent and an 
increase in ton/kilometers carried by motor trucks of almost six-fold. An 


ambitious program of construction of thermo and hydro-electric power plants 


has also been initiated by government agencies. Installed capacity almost 
doubled between 1948 and 1954, and substantial expansions followed. In 


5. Central Statistical Office, Republic of Turkey, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, No. 64, June 


6. Turkiye Is Bankasi, Review of Economic Conditions, July-August, 1959, Ankara 
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1956 alone nine plants were added with an initial capacity of 115,000 KW 
and more plants have been built since. As a result, generation of electricity 
expanded almost four-fold between 1948 and 1958." With the recent comple- 
tion of a grid system in the major industrial area of Turkey another stimulus 
has been given to manufacturing. The power program has been criticized on 
the grounds that some projects have been built in areas where demand is quite 
inadequate to utilize capacity and that resources have been tied up which could 
have been used more profitably elsewhere. On the other hand a well-planned 
program of building over-capacity in social overhead facilities can be defended 
on the basis of unavoidable indivisibilities and on the basis of anticipated 
demand stimulated by the existence of dependable and inexpensive power. It 
is doubtful in the Turkish case whether power facilities in general have been 
built too far ahead of demand, and irrigation and flood control uses also must 
be considered.” 

Development of mineral resources on a systematic basis has been handi- 
capped by lack of knowledge of resources, although production of known 
minerals has increased significantly. Production and exports of some minerals 
rose substantially between 1948 and 1958 while the overall minerals produc- 
tion index more than doubled in this period. Especially impressive were a six- 
fold increase in iron ore production, a more than three-fold rise in chrome 
production and expansions in production of coal, copper, manganese, and 
sulphur. Between 1948 and 1958 the value of mineral exports increased from 
31 million Turkish Lira to 90 million Turkish Lira at the same time that 
domestic processing of minerals for home consumption was expanding.*° 

In manufacturing, emphasis has been placed on expanding production of 
imported producers’ goods like steel and cement, as well as on the consumer 
good industries such as textiles, sugar-refining and meat-packing. Between 
1948 and 1958 iron and steel production doubled, cement production registered 
more than a four-fold increase. and production of sugar and paper expanded 
three-fold." 

Five modern meat-packing plants were also built during this period, many 
new textile plants were constructed, and a nitrogen fixation plant was initiated, 
as well as other plants in diverse industries, both private and public. Impres- 
sive as the record is, a number of questions arise as to whether greater growth 
could have materialized with the same expenditure of resources by using 
different methods. A significantly large proportion of the new facilities has 


7. Central Statistical Office, Bulletin 64, p. 9. 

8. Professor Ragnar Nurkse stressed the desirability of the building ahead of social overhead 
facilities to stimulate private industrial investment in a lecture at the University of Ankara, June 
14, 1957 

9. Central Statistical Office, Bulletin 64, p. 10. 

10. Ibid., p. 95 

11. Ibid., p. 11 
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been built by public enterprises, with resources diverted from the private sector 
for this purpose. Because of this diversion, over-extension of credit to build 
facilities, and general economic instability, industrial production in many lines 
has been impeded by shortages of raw materials and spare parts. Also balanced 
consideration has not always been given to locational planning or to compara- 
tive costing when industrial plants have been placed on the basis of a need for 
development or other considerations. In addition, while ostensibly many 
facilities, such as plants for sugar refining and cement production, have been 
established to reduce imports or to increase exports, domestic consumption has 
increased to the degree that only limited foreign exchange benefits have ac- 
crued. Some industrial facilities, such as meat-packing plants, have been built 
well before adequate raw material supplies have been available. While efforts 
have been made to rectify the situation, some degree of misallocation of re- 
sources has been involved because of this. Most significant, however, has been 
the method of financing which has had sufficient impact on the economy to 
retard development to some degree. 

Despite the positive encouragement of investment by private foreign com- 
panies provided by several laws passed since 1954, which among other things 
provide for unlimited transfer of profits and capital, relatively few foreign 
companies have invested funds in Turkey. Between 1951 and 1958, foreign 
investments in Turkey totaled TL 56,534,982, most of which came from 
American, Dutch, German, English and French investors.** Relative to either 
potential or needs, this is a modest amount. Thus the full effect of an in- 
vigorating transfer of technical know-how and capital has been lacking in 
industrial development. This reluctance to invest is basically explained by 
economic instability and an unduly cumbersome administrative framework for 
effectuating investment. Some foreign companies have initiated operations in 
Turkey, and some have had disappointing results because of marketing prob- 
lems, but more especially because of difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies 
of raw materials and spare parts. Even firms producing essential items have 
experienced costly shut-down periods because of inadequate allocations of 
foreign exchange for raw materials. The potential in this area is great but 
will likely await greater economic stability and market expansion. 

Several aspects of this record are significant in evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the development effort: (1) expansion of Gross National Product 
was rapid to 1953 and then slowed down; (2) agricultural production gains 
more than kept pace with population increases because of an expansion of 
cultivated land and technological improvements; (3) social overhead facilities 


to include transportation and public utilities scored impressive gains while 


12. Union of Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Commodity Exchanges, Foreign Capital 
Investments in Turkey, 1959 
f 
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manufacturing production showed a more gradual increase; (4) trade gains 
were well below those in most other areas, underscoring the increased govern- 
ment activity and the limited increases in consumption goods available for 
distribution; (5) the increase in the investment rate resulted from forced 
savings and credits or aid from abroad. 

These substantial real gains in production and income have been accom- 
panied and affected by economic instability generated by lack of a coordinated 
development plan and by the pressures of excess demand. It can be expected 
that demand pressures will accompany relatively high rates of investment in 
underdeveloped countries with a low private propensity to save, but for maxi- 
mum development results it is essential that inflationary pressures be con- 
trolled. 

It may logically be argued that some degree of inflation may actually ac- 
celerate the pace of development and the level of employment by creating 
forced savings and providing incentives to private investment. The difficulties 
in Turkey were that excessive inflationary tendencies developed and that many 
barriers restricted the growth of private investment. In addition, the efficiency 
with which investment funds were allocated and resources were combined also 
played a significant role in dictating the extent to which inflationary disorders 
handicapped the development effort. In this case, the various tests of perform- 
ance indicate a degree of inflation sufficient to interfere with orderly economic 
progress. 

Wholesale price data published by government agencies registered an in- 
crease of only seven per cent to 1953 (1948 = 100) but the index climbed to 
an average of 148 in 1956 and by December of 1958 the index had reached 
231."* Official indexes of retail prices in Istanbul and Ankara followed a 
similar pattern and showed an increase of about 125 per cent between 1948 
and December 1958, with most of the rise occurring in the last four years of 
the period. These inflationary tendencies were reflected in the free foreign 
exchange market by a decreasing value of the Turkish Lira with an official 
exchange rate of TL 2.80 = $1. The market rate moved from TL 4.55 = $1 
in 1948 to TL 5.62 = $1 in 1953, and except for brief periods, declined con- 
tinuously to TL 15.00 = $1 in April 1958.%* During this active development 
period the supply of money and credit rose considerably faster than increases 
in production, adding fuel to the inflationary fires. The total money supply 
increased by 98 per cent from 1948 to the end of 1953 and by a further 106 
per cent by November 1957. For the whole period 1948 to 1958 Central Bank 
credit multiplied more than five-fold while other bank credit rose about eight- 


13. Central Statistical Office, Bulletin 64, pp. 30-35 

14. U. S. Operations Mission to Turkey, Turkish Economic Statistics, 1958, pp. 15-16. The 
Wall Street Journal, November 25, 1959, records a value for the Turkish Lira of $.0725 in New 
York 
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fold.** Since 1953 the government budget has been unbalanced, even if 
American counterpart aid is considered, and the size of the budget almost 
doubled in this period, with investment expenditures increasing percentage- 
wise. Significant increases in both internal and external debt resulted from the 
development effort and the method used to finance it during the period under 
study. 

Examination of foreign trade activity and the balance of payment reveals 
trends in resource availability and the extent to which the development effort 
affected and was affected by external trade. Expressed in current currency 
values at the official exchange rate, exports and imports were approximately 
doubled in the period 1948 to 1953 while the deficit in the balance of trade 
increased from $78 million to $137 million. From 1953 to 1958, however, 
exports in current Lira terms declined by about 38 per cent and imports fell 
by over 48 per cent. The deficit in the balance of trade declined from $137 
million in 1958 to $68 million in 1958, expressed in these same terms.” 

While no single factor adequately explains these changes in trade patterns, 
a vicious circle effect of inflationary pressures on the development effort is 
apparent. Despite a program of export subsidies, it became more difficult to 
sell Turkish products in international markets because of a disparity between 
internal and external prices and uncertainties as to the possibility of readjust- 
ment of official exchange rates. At the same time a reduction in exports and 
increased reluctance by foreign suppliers to extend further credits to Turkey 
forced a downward scaling of imports. Shortages of critically needed raw 
materials and spare parts impeded production and thereby retarded the export 
program further. The natural stimulus to domestic industry producing import 
substitutes was nullified by shortages of critical materials and parts. Other 
factors are in the picture but this process, not uncommon in developing coun- 
tries, has seriously affected the economy of Turkey. 

To a considerable extent, American economic aid and foreign credits have 
been the major offsetting factors in the Balance of Payments. Paid shipments 
of United States aid increased from $30.8 million in 1953 to $91.2 million in 
1957, while programmed economic aid of all types, to include Public Law 480 
surplus commodities, rose from $57.5 million to $175.5 million during the 
same period.’ During the past few years the character of economic aid has 
altered to consist primarily of raw materials, spare parts, operating supplies, 
and surplus commodities rather than capital goods. As a result it might be 
said that American aid has been utilized to support the current functioning of 
the economy and to restrain inflationary pressures. A closer look, however, 


15. Central Statistical Office, Bulletin 64, pp. 16-19 
16. Ibid., p. 85 
17. U. S. Operations Mission to Turkey, Turkish Economic Statistics, pp. 23-25 
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would reveal that to the extent that such pressures were relieved for the 
Turks, they found it possible to utilize whatever resources they could find or 
borrow to expand investment. 

Investment expenditures in both the private and public sectors have in- 
creased substantially in Turkey in absolute terms and relative to the total 
quantity of resources available. Gross national investment expanded by 257 per 
cent in current Lira terms from 1948 to 1955 while total available resources 
rose during the same period by 105 per cent.* During the period 1953 to 1956, 
gross private investment increased by 59 per cent while gross public investment 
rose by 77 per cent.”* Planned investment expenditures for development pur- 
poses in the 1958 Turkish Budget were proposed at 1,536 million Lira as 
compared with 279 million Lira for this purpose in 1950, representing a rise 
from 18 per cent to 33 per cent of the budget.”° The great bulk of the public 
investment expenditures were directed toward the agricultural, transportation 
and communications sectors. For the period 1953 through 1957 various sectors 
received the following percentages of government investment funds:** 


Industry, mining and electric power 
Agriculture 

Transportation and Communications 
Public Works .... 


Gross national investment rose from 8.4 per cent of Gross Domestic Product 
in 1948 to 14.9 per cent in 1955, both in current Lira terms.”* At the same 
time personal and government consumption increased absolutely but these 
shares of national product declined somewhat. Reliable data on savings are 
unavailable but one confidential source estimated that voluntary personal 
savings amounted to 1.2 billion Turkish Lira in 1955 against investments of 
almost 3.2 billion of Turkish Lira. 

To recapitulate, this impressive investment effort has been financed by the 
creation of internal and external debt, through foreign aid, through the ex- 
hausting of foreign exchange and gold reserves, and to some extent through 
forced savings. Official data indicate that total domestic and foreign debts 
which operated through the budget increased only slightly from 1950 to 1955 
while the debt, operating through annexed budgets and state economic enter- 


18. Ibid., p. 5. 

19. United Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Economic Developments in 
the Middle East, 1956-1957, p. 99. 

20. Finance Minister, Republic of Turkey, Budget Speech to Grand National Assembly Bud- 
get Committee, March 1957. 1958 figures from Turkiye Is Bankasi, Review of Economic Condi- 
ditions, November-December, 1958. Proposed investment expenditures in the 1959 budget were 
2011 million Lira, or 32.19 per cent of the budget 

21. United Nations, op. cit 

22. U.S. Operations Mission to Turkey, Turkish Economic Statistics, p. 5. 
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prises, rose from 716.8 million to 1,574.3 million of Turkish Lira, or by 120 
per cent from 1950 to 1956.** These data significantly understate the extent 
of expansionary financing, however, since the substantial debt of the Office of 
Soil Products, which directs the farm subsidy program, is not included and 
because large sums have been obtained from state pension and amortization 
funds which presumably are not included in the government figures. The 
development program to a considerable degree explains the fact that the 
budget has been unbalanced for several years. Some indication of the degree 
to which heavy investment expenditures and these methods of financing them 
have caused inflationary pressure is shown by the rise in the index of total 
utilized resources in current prices of 43 per cent from 1953 to 1956 while the 
index of total available resources in constant prices rose by 10 per cent.”* 


* x *” ~ * * 


Looking at the period from 1948 through 1958 in retrospect, a number 
of facets of the Turkish economic development program stand out as being 
significant. This was a vigorous and ambitious effort to lift the economy from 
its comparatively static condition of inadequate income to a higher level of 
activity characterized by rising standards of living, a greater degree of indus- 
trial self-sufficiency, and genexal economic viability. Stressing social overhead 
facilities, expansion in agricultural production, and increased output of neces- 


sary producer goods, substantial gains in income and productivity have resulted. 

Overwhelming pressures were placed on available resources, however, 
through an overly ambitious volume of investment outlays coupled with sub- 
stantial increases in both public and personal consumption expenditures. At 
the same time a substantial volume of defense expenditures was maintained. 
With a rate of savings quite inadequate to sustain the investment program, 
the development effort was fed by borrowing and by inflationary credit ex- 
pansion. The import needs for investment purposes were provided by external 
borrowing, supplier credits, economic aid, and by exports, which increased 
until 1954. Inflationary pressures developed rapidly after 1953, creating a 
further imbalance between external and internal prices, which made exportable 
products, many of which were already not competitively priced, difficult to 
move. At the same time foreign exchange and gold reserves were exhausted 
and it became difficult to obtain new foreign credits or loans because of 
Turkey's extended position and economic instability. As a result, it was neces- 
sary to cut back on imports of consumer goods if the inward flow of investment 
goods was to be continued, which tended to extend the pressures of excess 
demand. Raw material and spare parts imports were also restricted, which 
created serious shortages and bottlenecks in the production system, and further 


23. Finance Minister, op. cit 
24. United Nations, op. cit. 
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fed the fires of inflation. Some attempt was made to end this vicious circle of 
economic disorder by a partial stabilization program in 1956. In the absence 
of a planned and systematic effort to cut back on the major source of inflation, 
an unrealistically ambitious investment effort without adequate control of con- 
sumption, the incomplete stabilization program achieved only temporary and 
limite | SUCCESS 
Che overall picture which emerges, therefore, is one of an uncoordinated 
but determined and aggressive economic development effort which, because 
it was unplanned and over ambitious, created difficulties which caused growth 
at a slower than possible rate. Many tangible gains were made and valuable 
lessons were learned about the process of development. Social overhead 
facilities have been built, agriculture has been stirred from its time-worn 
methods, and managerial experience in industry, mining and transportation has 
been provided. The heavy burden of debt must be worked off, inflationary 
pressures must be controlled, and an effective coordinating mechanism created 
before the economy can move forward again at a sustainable pace.’ 
In a broader context, the recent economic history of Turkey provides a 
le case-study in the process of economic development. The essentiality 
of viewing economic growth as a continuous process, which feeds upon itself, 
and not as a venture which has a precise beginning and ending is reinforced.” 


Goals and objectives must be articulated in specific terms over a longer-run 


period, with particular projects fitting into the program, but with continual 


reassessment and adequate flexibility. It follows that some sort of coordinat- 
ing organization is an absolute imperative, whether development is carried on 
primarily by public or private enterprise, for the scarcity of resources during 
an active investment period is similar to that experienced by nations during a 
war, and resources must be rationed to attain economically sound and socially 
desirable objectives. In the same sense, the Turkish case tends to reaffirm the 
desirability of utilizing the price mechanism in the allocation of resources be 
tween the public and private sectors and within the structure of state economic 
enterprises. Appropriate priorities for resource allocation are essential, con 
sumption requirements must be controlled, and available fiscal and monetary 
measures utilized if development with reasonable stability is to be achieved. 

If sound concepts of growth are to be followed and the economic experi- 


ences of others are to be exploited in promoting economic expansion in under- 


ment of Turkey 
payment positi 


OEEC, EPU, and 


é Once 
rary difficulties (Bal 


price increases) will automatically be 
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developed countries, the question 1s not whether planning and control systems 
should be crez ut rather what kind of plans should be made and how they 
should be plied. In countries with low rates of saving, development ex 
pe n lit ~ in long pays IT social overhead heavy industry projects in 
exorably ct * pressures of excess demand which must be controlled if eco 


aos and retardation of growth are to be avoided. Whether balanced 


sectors be the avowed development roal or not, it is essential 
that balance be a major ctor in planning if scarce resources are not to be 
wasted or misallocated. A factory, per se, is not useful unless it can produce, 
and production requires raw materials and spare parts in being, and not in 
the distant future 
The proper relationship in growth between the public and private sectors 
ult to attain whatever the state of development, but, in any event, if 
growth is to be sustained private enterprise which promotes overall objectives 
should be repressed by being denied necessary resources. In industrial 
example, where private enterprise is making headway, it is more 
appropriate to a locate essential raw materials and spare parts to existing firms 
than to construct new publicly operated plants and then allocate raw 
materials to them. Public enterprises often tend to build without adequate 
consideration to con parative costing, to select locations without adequate con- 
leration to economic factors, and to build expensive welfare facilities. In 
any event, it seems more appropriate for public resources to be applied in 
longer-run projects which might be unattractive for private concerns. In 
essence, every incentive should be provided 1Or private initiative to display 
its wares, providing socially useful objectives are served 
In the agricultural sector, it is questionable whether extensive mechaniza 
tion with equipment using fuels which require foreign exchange should be 
an objective in the face of disguised unemployment and low labor costs on 
case can be made for using indigenous facilities to pro 
duce simple metal implements which, when combined with exter sion-type 
training activities, can be extremely effective in raising agricultural produc 
tivity. At a later stage of development, with farmers oriented in the use of 
nore modern methods, and perhaps with greater availability of foreign ex 
change, an extensive mechanization program might pay rich dividends. 
The Turkish development story provides some insight into the “Theory 
of the Big Push” or the concept of some minimum amount of investment 


which sets the economy on the development path in a self-sustaining manner 


} 
by stimulating further investment.*” There is considerable question whether 


of growth has been substantial and consistent enough to gather 
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enough momentum to move ahead on its own. Impressive advances have been 
made in creating a complex of social overhead facilities and capacity in heavy 


industry, but the private and foreign investment which could be expected to 


follow have been inhibited by economic instability and plagued by material 


shortages and the lack of foreign exchange. It is likely, however, that if the 


economic milieu is improved, the capital facilities in being will help provide 


the lift needed to stimulate further investment in the direction of self sus- 
tained growth 


The experience of Turkey in the past ten years provides valuable lessons 
to guide future economic development not only for that country but for others 
striving to maximize their potentials. If these lessons are properly applied, 
in the context of Turkey's extensive physical and personnel resources and the 
will and aggressiveness so essential to development, there is little doubt that 


the future growth prospects for this nation will be promising 





REFLECTIONS ON ISRAELS FOURTH 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 


Don Peretz 


Although none of the two dozen political parties which contested Israel's 
November 3, 1959, national elections won a majority, the balloting was a clear 
personal victory for Prime Minister David Ben Gurion, leader of the Mapai 
moderate socialists. Even if his party did not win the parliamentary majority 
he sought, it won a larger per cent of the vote and more Knesset seats than 
have been obtained by any group in the nation’s eleven years of independence. 
By capturing more than 38.5 per cent of the votes, Mapai was able to increase 
its represertation from 40 to 47 of the 120 members of parliament. This oc 
curred in the face of dire prognostications by most pre-election pundits that 


the party would at best be able to hold its own if it did not lose a seat or two 


The Oriental Problem 


A principal reason for the pessimism about Mapai’s future was the emer 


rence of a dozen new parties in the months before the election, indicating 


currents of electoral discontent beneath the surface of ps litical life. Most of 
these new groups were devoted to furthering the interests of recent immigrants, 


least five, to the problems of the so-called Oriental Jews, that is those 


and at 
from Arab and other Muslim countries. Formation of new groups—like the 
North African Union, the National Sephardi Party and Oriental Communities, 
the Yemenite Faction, and in Tel-Aviv (for the local election), the Slum 
Dwellers—against a background of riots by Oriental Jews in various parts of 


the country protesting against disc rimination, caused concern among the parties 


already represented in the Knesset. So impressed were the country’s political 


leaders by these events that several of the older parties hastened to include 


among their candidates who would be sure of election at least one Sephardi or 
Oriental Jew. The conservative General Zionists representing the middle class 
business and commercial element included among its “sure” candidates the 23- 
year old son of the Sephardi Chief Rabbi, though he had never been directly 
involved in General Zionist or other politics 


Since the state was established in 1948 the Oriental Jewish community 


pendence. He is the 
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had grown from about 70,000 or eleven per cent of the population to nearly 
half the total number of Jews. During the last large immigration wave in 
1954-58 Oriental Jews from Asia and Africa numbered some 122,000 out of a 
total of 189,000. Of these, over 100,000 were from North Africa. Although 
few Orientals were in the upper echelons of government or among the mem 
bers of parliament, they were becoming an assertive political force. 

Communal sentiments were galvanized by strong feelings of deliberate 
discrimination among large numbers of Oriental Jews. They were clearly 
articulated by the new communal parties as well as by politicians among the 
established political groups who were seeking Oriental votes. The small per 
cent of Orientals in responsible government posts and the relatively large num 
ber living in slum a:eas, while material conditions were substantially improving 
for the ‘Ashkenazi’, or Western Jews, became subjects of invidious political 
comment. A recent survey by the Ministry of Labor's housing Section showed 
that 87 per cent of the ma’abarot (temporary transition camps) dwellers were 
Oriental immigrants. More than half the camp occupants were unemployed 
or had only part time relief work. Oriental Jews were found to be at the bot 
tom of the wage scale, constituting about 90 per cent of those seeking relief 
labor and 77 per cent of the hired agricultural hands whose wages are among 
the lowest 

A Bank of Israel survey of family savings in 1957-58 showed that the 
average yearly income of veteran Western inhabitants was IL 3,716 while Jews 
of Asian and African origin earned during the same period an average of IL 
2,746. Westerners who immigrated between 1948 and 1954 earned on the 
average IL 2,914 while Orientals who came during that era earned only IL 
2,088. More recent Western immigrants were earning IL 1,707 while the 
Oriental average was IL 1,418 

The failure of any nationally prominent leadership to emerge from the 
Oriental Community may be reflected in the fact that in 1957 Israel's two lead 
ing institutions of higher education produced a minute number of Oriental 


graduates. Only six of the 436 students at the Haifa Technion and five per 


cent of the Hebrew University students represented the Oriental Jewish Com 


munities 

Although the picture indicated by these statistics is, to the majority of 
Oriental Jews, one of conscious discrimination, such is not actually a policy of 
the Israel government. They indicate rather the objective fact of a wide cul 
tural gap between the Jewish communities from underdeveloped nations and 
those from the West. Jewish immigrants from the nations of Asia and Africa 
reflect in large measure the educational, health, social and cultural levels pre- 
vailing in their places of origin. The percentage of Jewish university grad- 
uates from Morocco or Tunisia is not much different than the national average 
in those nations 
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The sudden influx of large numbers of individuals with little if any tech- 
nical training and skills, or knowledge of the processes of modern government, 
administration, and bureaucracy; with Oriental cultural inhibitions against par- 
ticipation in Western community life, has made their integration into Israel 
extremely difficult 

Often “Ashkenazi” impatience with the Oriental tempo and way of life 
has created bitter inter-communal frictions and exacerbated the existing feel- 
ings of inferiority which prevail among the Asians and Africans who suddenly 
find themselves transplanted to a strange new world 

Various government experiments in integrating the Orientals have been 
undertaken. At first there was faith in the “pressure cooker’’ method of rapid 
and massive integration aimed at breaking down the Middle Eastern and Asian 
cultural patterns and replacing them with those of the West. However, gov 
ernment anthropologists advised against such an approach, warning that often 
Orientals could not rapidly enough absorb the new Western ways after those 
of the East had been “cooked” out of them. Too often the result would be a 
cultural and emotional vacuum producing demoralization and degeneration 
into the vices of the West without any awareness of the responsibilities and 
capabilities for personal development possible in the new way of life. 

A government appointed Committee of Inquiry established last summer to 
investigate the cause of the North African riots determined that there was no 
official discrimination, although it acknowledged that ‘among large sections 


of the North African community there exists a deep feeling of inequality and 


discrimination."" The Committee recommended “the creation of a céordinating 
authority or of a widely-based public body composed of persons with theoretical 
or practical experience, which would have one task: to investigate and advise 
on methods of merging the immigrants from various countries and of making 
the process speedier and more efficient.” 

Despite the growing concern about the “Oriental problem”, none of the 
newly formed parties dedicated to the immigrant cause succeeded in electing 
a candidate to the Fourth Kenesset. Only the twelve parties with representa- 
tives in the previous parliament scored enough votes for membership. The 
dozen new groups captured less than four per cent of the total vote. Even 
the No-th African Union headed by David Ben Haroush, the 35-year old 
former Casablanca policeman who led the Haifa riots could not exploit his 
notoriety. (At election time he was serving a two year prison sentence for 
firing on a policeman, and other crimes.) At the site of the major incident, in 
Haifa’s Wadi Salib Oriental slum, Ben Haroush won less than a hundred votes. 
His party obtained less than 7,000 votes nationally, although it was less unsuc- 
cessful than other new groups 

It is difficult to attribute lack of communal feelings to the failures of the 
new parties. Most were organized only a few months before the campaign 
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began and few had any organization or party structure. None could produce 
any nationally known figure to compete with individuals like the Prime 
Minister, former Chief of Staff Moshe Dayan, or Herut leader Menachem 
Beigin, among the more colorful of the known party candidates. Even if they 
had had the know how and the inclination to build a party machine, none of 
the new parties had the financial resources for such a venture. Mapai is re- 
ported to have spent between 20 and 30 million pounds on the election; Herut, 
the second largest party, about five million, and other parties which receive 
funds from the United Jewish Appeal, between one and three million each. 
With its well known faces—both old and new—and such massive financial 
resources at its disposal Mapai was able to hold about 7,000 large and 30,000 
smaller meetings and to publish millions of election leaflets, posters, and 
pamphlets. 

Furthermore, the spate of election issues which had characterized earlier 
campaigns was absent in 1959. The country was going through an era of un- 
precedented prosperity as indicated by newspapers crowded with advertise- 
ments for automobiles, tape recorders, washing machines, and refrigerators. 
Rationing of nearly all items had ended earlier in the year. Although imports 
were still nearly three times as great as exports there had been a substantial 
improvement since 1949 when the ratio was nearly nine to one. Foreign policy 
and national security were no longer issues directly affecting the lives of most 
Israelis. There was discussion at the United Nations about passage of Israeli 
cargo through the Suez Canal, but there had been no border incidents or in- 
stances of infiltration such as had plagued the lives of frontier settlers in previ- 
ous elections. The only new issue and the one which had been most under- 
scored in the 1959 campaign was the problem of Oriental Jews. 

But perhaps more important than all was the personality of Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion. An observation not yet statistically recorded is that thousands of 
Israelis vote Mapai because they are backing “B. G.” or “the Old Man”’ as 
his admirers affectionately refer to him. I have known many Israelis who dis- 
approve of Mapai, the party, but cast their ballot for its list because it is 
headed by Ben Gurion. No other figure so symbolizes to Israelis “what we are” 
and ‘what we ought to be.” 

The Prime Minister appeals especially to the Oriental immigrant. In 
voting they often follow the same cultural patterns as the populations in their 


countries of origin, and they are subject to similar types of election appeals. 
During the campaign Mapai did not hesitate to underscore the personality of 
the “Old Man” and to emphasize his desire for a Mapai victory. To many a 
new immigrant ‘B. G.” fulfills the role of tribal ieader and father image. He 
is a patriarch, a fearless military commander, and he represents the “mystique” 
of Israel 


Menachem Beigin unsuccessfully attempted to throw the mantle of ‘‘proph- 
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et to the disaffected’ over his own shoulders but Herut did no more than in- 
crease its Knesset representation from 15 to 17. No other political figure could 
compete with ‘‘B. G.” outside or within the growing Oriental community. 


The Arab V ote 


Although Israel’s Arab minority constitutes less than 10 per cent of the 
national electorate its voting trends are significant for a number of reasons. 
Most important is the extent to which five Mapai-backed Arab Knesset mem- 
bers may affect the parliamentary balance of power. With their support, Mapai 
is only nine votes short of absolute majority. During the first three parliaments 
Mapai often counted on their votes, although Arab support was not demanded 
on many issues of fundamental concern to their community such as continua- 
tiun of military government and absentee Arab refugee property legislation. 
In the Fourth Knesset the continued alliance of Mapai Arabs is assured since 
one of their five candidates was elected only by borrowing “extra votes from 
the Prime Minister's party. 

Of the more than 76,000 Arab votes cast last November 3, over 51 per cent 
were for Mapai supported candidates. Of these approximately 3,000 were for 
Mapai itself; the others were divided as follows: Progress and Development— 
12,347; Cooperation and Brotherhood—11,104; and Agriculture and Progress 
—10,902. There was a decline of nearly 12 pec cent in Arab support for 
Mapai during the past four years. (About 63 per cent of the Arab vote was for 
Mapai in the 1955 national elections. ) 

A question more fundamental than why Arab support for Mapai declined 
is why such a large number voted for the party in the first place. After all, 
Mapai and its leaders are chiefly responsible for most complaints which the 
minority has against the government like continuation of military government 
and requisition of Arab property. Israeli Arab voting patterns, like those of 
the Oriental Jewish communities, are more often determined by communal 
social structure than by specific political issues. 

This is most clearly evident in the case of the three Arab parties affiliated 
with the Mapai socialists. Four of their five candidates elected to the Fourth 
Knesset are endowed with the traditional qualifications for high office in the 
Middle East; they are large landowners or the sons of officials who have held 
prominent positions in the community for several generations. Although there 
is no constituency system of national elections in Israel, the candidates of the 
three Mapai Arab parties are distributed on a regional and a communal basis. 
The Agriculture and Progress list represents the ‘Little Triangle” (two Muslim 
areas acquired from Jordan as a result of the 1949 Rhodes armistice) and part 
of Galilee; Cooperation and Brotherhood, parts of Druze communities near 
Haifa and some Druze and Muslim communities in Galilee; Progress and 
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Development, the Muslims and Greek Catholics in and around Nazareth. 

Mahmud al-Nashif, representative of the Agriculture and Development 
Party, is a farmer-merchant who was convinced by Mapai to resign from Ahdut 
Avoda’s Arab Party. “Leadership in an Arab village’, writes the pro Mapai 
Jerusalem Post, “goes traditionally to the family with the most land, and the 
Nashifs are very much respected in their village south of Tukkarem. The 
father of the new Knesset member, who represented the district before the 
Turkish governor, was a landlord and merchant with strong commercial 
ties with Syria.” 

The Druze leader of the Cooperation and Brotherhood list, Labib Abu 
Rukun, is the son of a former village mukhtar (headman) under both Otto- 
mans and British. Mapai is indebted to him for help during the British man- 
date, especially when he hid Haifa’s Mapai Mayor, Abba Koushy. His Muslim 
counterpart, Yussuf al-‘Abid Diab is also the son of a mukhtar who was mur- 
dered in the 1936-39 Arab uprising against the British. 

Progress and Development is headed by a Nazareth Muslim, Ahmad 
Kamal al-Dahir, whose ancestors seized control of Galilee in the eighteenth 
century. Ever since the al-Dahirs have been among the most influential and 
wealthy Muslim families in the region. Apparently the only self-made man 
among the five Mapai Arabs is Elias Nakhlah of Progress and Development, 
a Greek-Roman Catholic who served twenty years in the Trans-Jordan Frontier 
Force from which he was discharged a Captain. Elias Nakhlah also had the 
distinction of personal backing from Greek Catholic Archbishop George 
Hakim, a long time critic of Israel's minority policies 

Appropriate regional and religious distribution, and support of weighty 
community members are not the only advantages of the Mapai Arab parties. 
They are backed by the Prime Minister himself, and by his representative, one 
or another of the military governors in the various districts where most Arab 
voters are concentrated. Since the military governor is even more powerful 
than the large landowner, the mukhtar, or the local priest, his advice on poli- 
tical matters is often followed. After all, it is he who grants or withholds the 
military permit required to travel outside the area; he has an important say in 
allocation of government subsidies and distribution of work; and he has great 
influence with the custodian of absentee property and those who arrange com 
pensation for confiscated land. In the last election there was only one overt 


incident of military influence in the elections which was brought to public at- 
tention. An inquiry arranged through the Central Elections Committee found 
that a military government officer had threatened one candidate on a dissident 
Mapai Arab list with banishment from his village if he did not withdraw his 
candidacy. 


Archbishop Hakim is reported to have come over from the opposition be- 
cause he was convinced that only in a two party system will it be possible to 
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end the restrictions on Israel's Arabs, and Arab support for Mapai or one of 
its afhliates will hasten that possibility. 

Arab candidates supported by Mapai, Mapam, the Communists, and 
Ahdut Avoda, were not chosen by the community, but by the respective party 
leaders. Choice of the Mapai Arabs was assisted by military government au- 
thorities and members of notable Arab families who were in the good graces of 
the military authorities. Two other Arabs were also elected to the fourth 
Knesset: the Mapam Arab M. K. Yusuf Khamis, was chosen in consultation 
with Arab members of his party; Arab Communist Tawfiq Tubi is a long 
time leader of the movement who has been active since mandatory times 

In the last election for the first time there were two independent Arab 
lists, unaffiliated with any political party. They were Progress and Labor, and 
the Independent Faction of Israel Arabs, both headed by former Arab Mapai- 


backed Knesset members. For unexplained reasons they did not receive Mapai 


support for the Fourth Knesset and decided to run on their own, each forming 
his own list. Both charged that they had been dropped because of their in- 
dependence in reaching decisions without referring to Mapai. Former Knesset 
member Masad Qassis stated that he left the Mapai backed list because of “the 
desire to be free from the shackles of political bondage.” He characterized all 
other parties as ‘snatching wolves who offer the Arabs honey-coated promises 
during the elections.’” By polling nearly 8,500 votes, the two new independent 
Arab lists helped to lower the vote favoring Mapai 

Another significant trend was the decline in Arab votes for the Communist 
Party, which since 1948 has been the center of strong anti-Israel and ardent 
Arab nationalist sentiment Joining the Communists was the one legal way in 
which youthful nationalists could publically avow their hatred for the Jewish 
State. Also many independent minded Arabs who wanted to express their 
freedom from traditional influences in political life, voted Communist in 
previous elections. In 1955 the 15.5 per cent of Arab voters who supported 
the Communists supplied nearly a third of the Israel Party's strength. However 
attraction to the Communist cause among Israeli Arabs has declined because 
of ‘Abd al-Nasir. His picture can be found in many Israeli Arab homes, and 
is widely admired by the minority, even by many who frequently disagree with 
his policies. Nasir’s recent rift with the Communists showed in the political 
thinking of the Israel Arab community. It resulted in a decline of Arab 
Communist voters to only 11 per cent. Arabs still supply about a third of the 
total Communist support, but the party fared so badly throughout the country 
that it lost three of its six Knesset seats. 

The Communists were replaced as the strongest political force in the Arab 
community after Mapai by Mapam, a left wing socialist and neutralist party 
which has taken a special interest in development of the Arab community. It 
is the only Zionist party in the Knesset which accepts Arab members on an 
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equal basis with Jews. Among its Arab members are several who are re- 
spected for their leadership in the Arab community. 

Nearly all other parties represented in the Knesset, including the National 
Religious Party (orthodox) and Herut polled over 1,000 Arab votes. Only 
the Torah Religious Front (ultra-orthodox) received no appreciable number of 
Arab ballots. Considerations such as personal and family ties, and the influence 
of government officials connected with one or another of these parties account 
for Arab votes received by advocates of orthodox Jewish religious law (Na- 
tional Religious Party) and Herut, which in the past has been none too 
friendly to the Arabs. 

There is little love lost between the Arab citizens of Israel and Jewish 
immigrants from Asia and Africa, but they have much in common. Although 
together they constitute a sizable majority of the country’s population, both 
regard themselves as “second-class” citizens excluded from the seats of power 
and influence in the national life. Despite efforts by the government to absorb 
them (although there is still hesitation about the status of Israeli Arabs) they 
are outside the mainstream of life in contemporary Israel. The cultural pat- 
terns and outlooks of Oriental Jewish and Israel Arab communities have much 
in common as reflected in their balloting and the influences which determined 
it. There is little likelihood of these similarities producing a fusion of inter- 
ests, primarily because the Oriental Jews are among the most hostile to the 
Arab minority as a result of experiences suffered in Arab countries from which 
they came. However one conclusion that may be drawn from Arab and Oriental 
Jewish voting is that Israel, with the trappings and machinery of Western 
parliamentary institutions, is becoming more of a Middle Eastern state in which 
the Western institutions serve an Eastern population whose Oriental attitudes 
and cultural patterns determine the manner in which they use these Western 
institutions. The degree to which Western attitudes and voting patterns will 
determine the future depends on the outcome in the race between immigration 
from the Afro-Asian world and the speed with which Arabs and Oriental 
Jewish Israelis are integrated into the mainstream of contemporary Israeli life. 
The Arab and Oriental birthrate is considerably higher than that of the Ash- 
kenazi minority and may also atfect the outcome of the race. So far there is 
little intermarriage between Orientals and Ashkenazi Jews, and only a few 
isolated instances of Arab and Jewish intermarriage. The religious law which 
governs personal status matters such as marriage and divorce prevents the 
latter. Although permitted, social custom and communal pride and prejudices 
are barriers to more extensive intermarriage between Ashkenazi and Oriental 
Jews (most of whom are Sephardi). The social barriers are more readily over- 
come, and it is possible that future trends in intermarriage may hasten a fusion 
of the Western and Oriental Jewish communities thereby facilitating the more 
rapid integration of the two groups. 
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Government by Compromise and Ben Gurion 


Since the combination of Mapai and Mapai-backed Arab Knesset members 
will leave the next Ben Gurion government coalition only nine votes short 
of a parliamentary majority, national policy will no doubt continue to be 
determined chiefly by the desires of the Prime Minister. A coalition will re- 
quire some compromise with whatever parties are chosen to form a new gov- 
ernment, but ‘“B. G.”” so dominates Mapai policy, and Mapai will so dominate 
the government during the next four years, that there is little likelihood of any 
serious challenge to block policy or programs formulated by Ben Gurion. In 
effect this means continuation of the one party government which (with some 
compromises) has determined Israel's policy since 1948. Existing government 
policy on almost every matter of importance is either to his liking, or the com- 
promises effected are acceptable to the Prime Minister and his party. 

Whether a coalition is formed with parties either to the right or the left of 
Mapai, the present semi-socialist mixed economy will prevail. In the past the 
combination of Mapam and Ahdut Avoda was a continued pressure for more 
radical economic policies—higher income taxes in upper brackets, more rigid 
control of luxury imports, steeper inheritance imposts, and the like. Although 
Mapam retained its nine Knesset seats, its former partner, Ahdut Avoda lost 
three out of 10. This in addition to the loss of half the Communist seats 
meant a sharp decline in leftist strength, and in the possibility of an intensified 
program of socialization. On the other hand, the loss of five out of 13 seats by 
the strongly pro-free enterprise General Zionists will prevent any diminuation 
in the power of the General Federation of Labor (Histadrut). The present 
division of economic power between the Histadrut, small to medium-large 
private enterprise, the government and the Jewish Agency will continue to 
determine economic policy 

As a socialist, Ben Gurion has been a critic of religious control of personal 
status matters, but he has never been an ardent opponent of the system, and 
he has pulled his party along with him on compromises with the religious 


parties to avoid a religious civil war. Frequently he has found compromise on 
such matters less distasteful than the sharp break which might result with the 


religious minority if the ardent secularists were to have their way. Furthermore, 
such a policy has been politically expedient on several occasions when support 
of the religious parties was desired in a coalition government. 

Because the religious parties not only held their own, but gained slightly 
in the elections, compromise with their leaders will no doubt continue and 
the rabbinical influence in political life and on national legislation will be 
maintained. The combined parliamentary votes of the National Religious 
Party (which increased its Knesset representation from 11 to 12) and the 
Torah Religious Front will number 18. Since in most other major matters such 
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as foreign and economic policy the religious groups generally back Mapai, 
there will be little political practicability in alienating them by stirring their 
ire on questions which are not of primary concern to the Prime Minister. 
This means that control of personal status by the orthodox Jewish, Muslim, and 
Christian clergy will continue, and rabbinical proscriptions on matters like im 
port of non-kosher meat, pig raising in Jewish areas, and the ban on sabbath 
public transport in most regions will be preserved. 

Decline of the left ensures Ben Gurion continued control of Israel's 
foreign and security policies. He has avowed that he would never enter a 
coalition with Herut, the second largest party, therefore its increase of two 
Knesset seats adds little to its already relatively small voice in government. 
Only Mapam and Ahdut Avoda have in the past exerted modifying influences 
on foreign policy, as other possible coalition partners generally were in sym- 
pathy with Mapai’s program. Cabinet criticism of close ties with the West, 
especially of the semi-alliance with “‘colonialist’’ France, will no longer check 
the Prime Minister's ambition to strengthen such relations. Insistence on the 
status quo as a basis for any settlement of the Arab-Israel dispute will continue 
and no major concessions can be expected on the Arab refugee problem. With- 
in the past few years there has been some modification of internal security 
controls on the Arab minority, due in part to pressures from the left parties 
within the coalition. Other parties have also called for abolition of military 
government, but they have not insisted that this was a matter of major impor- 
tance. The loss of leftist bargaining power means that questions of internal 
security vis-a-vis the Arab minority are not likely to be major political issues 
during the next four years. 

There is no quarrel about basic Zionist ideology among Israel's principal 
parties. With minor variations on questions of policy implementation, all agree 
on “ingathering the exiles’ and on Israel's relationships with other Jewish 
communities. This common agreement has practical as well as ideological ben- 
efits, for all Knesset parties except those of the Arabs and the Communists 
receive funds from the United Jewish Appeal and other Jewish funds in the 
diaspora to aid in “‘ingathering,” local development work, and settlement of 
new immigrants. To further their aims and assist in collection of monies from 
abroad, each Zionist party has its counter-part in nations like the United States 


and Great Britain. Foreign funds are generally allocated on the basis of party 
strength and influence abroad. In all, about eight per cent of U. J. A. funds are 
believed to be set aside for the Israel parties. 


Prior to the recent election campaign four groups were formed to contest 
Zionist ideology, the use of U. J. A. funds for political purposes, and the rela- 
tionships with world Jewries, but only two entered the electoral race: the Third 
Force, a Trotskyite splinter which received fewer than 600 votes; and the Bund 
Socialists, a ramnant of the once powerful anti-Zionist Jewish Socialist Bund 
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which received about 1,300 votes 


Since there is not, nor has there to date been any serious quarrel with the 
Zionist ideology, which after all is the basis on which the state was established, 
the program of “ingathering” and reliance on foreign (principally American) 
support for immigration and settlement of new immigrants will continue to 
be a fundamental of government policy. 

The mystique of Israel's destiny and the fate of world Jewry, indefinable 
and vague as they are, are also bases of common agreement among the prin- 


cipal parties which have been most dramatically articulated by Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion. This is the one area where a wide chasm separates Israel from 
its ardent supporters in countries like the United States. 

Of course, Israel's fate, like that of other small nations in such strategically 
sensitive and volatile regions of the world, will be influenced, if not deter 
mined, by great power relationships. However, only if there is some unfor- 
seen external influence which develops into a prominent factor in the nation’s 
internal politics, is there likely to be any drastic policy change before the next 
Knesset elections in 1963. Until then only on the issue of electoral reform is 
Ben Gurion likely to meet serious obstacles. 


Electoral Reform 


In the last election Mapai pushed the issue of electoral reform to the fore- 
ground of public debate with appeals for replacement of the existing system 
by constituency elections which would facilitate the development of a two- 
party system. The present multi-party setup based on a single nation-wide con- 
Stituency electing representatives to parliament on the basis of proportional 
representation was inherited from the World Zionist Congress. That body 
represented Zionist groups and federations from many different nations with 
a variety of backgrounds and outlooks. When the Jewish State was established, 
it inherited these backgrounds and outlooks along with the political system 
which would preserve them. In contemporary Israel this system guarantees 
a seat in parliament to any party list which can obtain one per cent of the 
valid votes cast in the national election. The result is representation in the 
Knesset by a wide variety of opinions and points of view necessitating govern- 
ment by coalition 

Ben Gurion has characterized the present electoral system as “both harmful 
and dangerous to the nation and . . . a brake on the integration of the immi- 
grants from the various Diasporas and on the civic education of the people 
This system,’ he insists, “encourages irresponsibility and demagogy, which is 
more dangerous in Israel than in other countries.” 

Taking the lead on the issue within Mapai, Ben Gurion has attempted 
to gain wide public support for his point of view. An impressive list of private 
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citizens including leading scientists, scholars, and soldiers recently supported 
a non-partisan appeal favoring the change. The only other political party 
which has favored some modification in that direction has been the General 
Zionists, but since they lost so heavily in the recent elections there is some 
doubt about their continued willingness to alter the proportional representa- 
tion system. Acceptance of such a change would mean an end to most of the 
existing political parties and the financial patronage they receive through the 
U. J. A. and the Jewish Agency. There is also some question about whether or 
not Israel is sociologically ready for such a change in view of the continued 
existence of diverse economic, political, social, and religious points of view. 

The last election indicated that the diversity was not as great as many 
anticipated. There seemed to be overwhelming support for parties agreeing on 
the major domestic, foreign policy, and ideological issues as indicated by de- 
cline on the left and failure of communal and non-Zionist groups to score. 
The four chief trends which seemed to emerge were: a strong middle of the 
road socialist group; a somewhat less strong group favoring a free economy 
represented by Herut, General Zionists, some Progressives and religious party 
members; a core of Jews who believe that the state should be guided by ortho- 
dox religious precepts, many of whom regard themselves as religious socialists; 
and a contracting left wing socialist movement, neutralist in foreign policy 
outlook and somewhat more ardent than Mapai in application of doctrinaire 
socialist ideology. 

After the election Ben Gurion invited a number of leaders from several 
of these groups to help in the reformation of the political system. He called 
upon the leaders of Adut Avoda, some of the more socialist minded members 
of the Nationalist Religious Party, and the left wing of the Progressive to join 
Mapai 

Chis constituency system envisaged by Ben Gurion would resemble that in 
Great Britain where every candidate contends for the majority in his district. 
Since his appeal must be to the majority rather than to any special group, this 
considerably decreases the possibility existing under the present system ‘in 
which every individual or minuscule group which has some unorthodox idea or 
other can succeed in rallying a minimum number of voters to its support from 
all parts of the country, despite the fact that this idea has no relation whatso- 
ever to political reality.’” It would eliminate the possibility of forming com- 
munal lists and “aid in the integration of immigrants and in the destruction 
of the barriers which have arisen between the various communities.” 


By obviating the necessity of appeals to particularist interests, electoral 


campaigns could concentrate on ‘two or three” central issues “and nearly every 
voter will be able to clarify them for himself. . . 


Obviously Mapai would emerge as the dominant party in such a system and 
the Prime Minister would be free to govern without inter-party consultations, 
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collaboration, and compromises. In Ben Gurion’s view: “A free and demo- 
cratic state needs only two parties: the majority party which sets up the gov- 
ernment; and a second large party, which is not much smaller than the 
government party—and which can provide an alternative to the party in 
power.” This system would increase national unity and educate the public 
to political compromise, ending the dogmatic factionalism now existing in 
israel, he asserts. 

Uninterrupted Mapai control of government does not worry Ben Gurion. 
“Only the dolt or the demagogue can say,” he believes “that changing the 
government is of the essence of democracy,’ and points to the more than twenty 
years of Democratic government in the United States. 

Despite the ardor with which the Prime Minister urges a new electoral 
system there is little likelihood of its adoption in the next four years for the 
reasons enumerated above. But in view of the present position of Mapai the 
Prime Minister will not necessarily need a two-party system to benefit from 
one-party control of the government. The danger is in the future after Ben 
Gurion is no longer active in politics. While he remains at the helm of Mapai, 
its success is assured and government, the Jewish Agency, labor unions, fund- 
raising Organizations, public services and utilities, organs of public adminis- 
tration, and the other apparatus of public life in Israel will remain pre- 
dominantly under its control. After the demise of Ben Gurion, the political 
future of Israel is uncertain, especially so under the existing system of propor- 
tional representation. Today Prime Minister Ben Gurion, like Nehru in India 
or De Gaulle in France, is the king-pin of the political system. Once removed, 
the whole structure will be transformed in a fashion which is difficult to 
predict because of the great number of variables. Perhaps Ben Gurion’s de- 
parture from Israeli political life will see the emergence of the nation’s Middle 
Eastern character. In any event, Israel's political future without Ben Gurion 
is as uncertain as that of India without Nehru, or of France without General 
De Gaulle. Perhaps it is this uncertainty which is the motivation behind Ben 
Gurion’s urgent desire to see a two party system established in the near future. 
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SOCIAL THEMES IN CONTEMPORARY 
TURKISH LITERATURE 


PART I 
Kemal H. Karpat 


ONTEMPORARY Turkish literature is inherently associated with the 
country’s drive for modernization and Westernization, and serves as 
the means to root and generalize modern reforms. This literature 

appears committed to progress and transformation and seeks its inspiration in 
modern reforms on firm grounds. A close concern with the fate of society 
has become the outstanding feature of Turkish literature since the middle of 
the past century, that is, since the reform movement moved into cultural fields 
and a larger number of intellectuals became exposed to Western ideas. The 
greatest literary names during this period drew their reputations more from 
political and social views connected with the fate of society than from the 
actual literary value of their words. For instance, the poems and plays of 
Namik Kemal, Ziya Pasa, and Abdulhak Hamit were a direct product of this 
modernization, either in criticism of it or in demand for broader adjustment to 
the new socio-political concepts which came along with the administrative and 
political institutions borrowed from the West. Ziya Gokalp, the formulator 
of Turkish nationalism and of the ideas of modernization subsequently accepted 
in the Republic, expressed his views first in the form of poems and advocated 
the use of literature to spread the ideas of nationalism and bring about society's 
modernization. Tevfik Fikret, Mehmet Akif and Mehmet Emin, notwith 
standing their conflicting views, were poets interested more in social and 
political ideas than in cultivation of the poetic art. Political topics, which 
seemed to be the main source of inspiration for literature until about the 
mid-forties, have been gradually replaced by social topics. Acccelerated 
economic development, and the emergence of the new groups of intellectuals 


of peasant and lower middle class origin, have necessit.ted a reinterpretation 
and adjustment of social values according to the new social dimension 
acquired by modernization in Turkey. Moreover, since the Second World 
War, the establishment of several political parties and the relative freedom 


Kemat H. Karpat is the author of the recent book Turkey's Politics: the Transition to a 
Multi-Party System. Dr. Karpat was formerly acting chairman of the Public Administration 
Department at the Middle East Technical University in Ankara. He is now assistant professor 
of political science at Montana State University, Missoula 
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which this process entailed, have cast a more democratic and liberal spirit 
upon society, have further stimulated the discussion of social issues, and 
have also brought about an atmosphere of mutual tolerance and understanding. 

The emergence of the social problem in literature and the democratic 
spirit dominating it are in fact healthy symptoms of the evolution which 
has taken place in society itself. It means that political and cultural reforms 
have struck roots deep enough to cause a demand for the broadening and 
consolidating of these reforms through social measures. It means also that 
Turkey is facing the problem of transforming ideas generated by the recent 
socio-economic development into a stable ideology. These, in fact, are prob- 
lems of adjustment similar to those faced by Western Europe at various 
stages in its recent history. 

Contemporary literature provides valuable insights into the nature of 
the social problem and its special features in Turkey. The material-economic 
causes of the social problem are stressed, and great importance is attached 
to education as a means of bringing about integrated social development. 
Education, with stress on intellect and analysis, is looked upon as the sole 
means of defeating obscurantism and fatalism, the two pillars which hold 
up the old order, create duality in society, and prevent its tradition to modern 
forms. Insofar as present day literature may be said to possess an “ideology,” 
this is it. 

Yet, the present socio-democratic stage reached by modernization in Turkey 
has created a contradictory situation in which the modernist minded and anti- 
traditionalist intellectuals’ demand for total modernization in living and 
thinking can be effectively opposed by the bulk of society, which is willing 
to accept only the material aspects of modernization, but rejects the ethical 
and cultural aspects which it finds contradictory to its own Islamic traditionalist 
values. Thus, the total modernization advocated by intellectuals cannot quickly 
come into being without the use of force which would destroy whatever 
political democracy has been established in the past fifteen years, and has 
been advocated by intellectuals themselves. On the other hand, modernization, 
if carried out in the popular empiricist terms of the majority, would be limited 
in scope and might be a short duration without some non-material sustaining 
bases 

The widening cultural gap between the two groups can be closed only 
by finding a third and new understanding of modernization acceptable to both 
groups, inducing them to work towards common goals. The spirit of this 
new understanding of modernization can be found in literary works. 

Literature strives to bring together the two groups: first, by departing 
from the doctrinaire and dogmatic interpretation of forceful modernization 
as practiced in the early days of the Republic, and yet remaining faithful 
to the basic spirit of modernization; second, by interpreting Western concepts 
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according to the society's own cultural values and accepting them in accordance 
with the society's own methods. In so daing, contemporary social literature 
places itself in the role of spokesman for the entire society and looks upon all 
individuals, intellectual and layman alike, as responsible for the good of 
that society if only for the reason of having been born in it. The prime 
responsibility is placed upon the intellectual, who should provide enlightened 
leadership with due consideration to the actual needs of society and respect 
for its ways of life. The average citizen is urged to make the effort to under- 
stand a changing world and adjust to it according to the enlightened advice 
of intellectual leaders. A strong social solidarity between all individuals is 
taken for granted and any attempt to weaken it is decried. The village and 
the villager, new topics in literature, as well as the poor city people, are looked 
upon in the spirit of group solidarity and considered worthy of assistance 
on the part of the well-to-do and intellectuals. Assistance on their part, in 
fact, is an obligation. This clearly indicates that contemporary Turkish litera- 
ture has preserved the Islamic concepts of community and community solidarity 
and responsibility, but has broadened their meaning and has defined them in 
modern: terms as society and social responsibility. 

Permeating this literature is the spirit of Yunus Emre (a mystical folk 
poet known for his humanism), and his love for the human being and respect 
of life, which have long lived at the grass roots of the society. They have 
reached the upper levels of culture only recently, however through representa 
tives coming from among this social layer and expressing the best of its 
spiritual values. Thus, contemporary Turkish literature has preserved the basic 
humanistic values of its own society, but has given them universal scope 
according to the classical spirit of humanism in the West, and has expressed 
them according to Western technique. So it has become more Turkish and 
more Western at the same time, by placing the Turkish man within the 
context of one universal concept of mankind and by accepting his free will 
as the basis of all activities. The day is near when Turkish literature, now a 
universal-minded literature, will produce works of world renown. The short 
story has already reached such a high level as to make Halide Edip Adivar, 
the well-known woman novelist, rank it with the Russian and American short 
story . 

The present stage of development reached by Turkish literature cannot be 
understood without knowledge of the various political, social and cultural 
forces which have conditioned its transformation and made it follow an original 
course of evolution 


The Ottoman set of values against which the modern transformation of 
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Turkey took place was reflected in, and to some extent, produced by Ottoman 
literature. This was a three-layer literature corresponding in the main to three 
social groups in the Empire: The Divan literature of the palace and U/ema; 
the Tekke or the mystical religious literature of the dervis orders, and folk- 
lore, or the literature of the largest part of the population.’ 

The Divan literature was chiefly the product of Arabic and Persian in- 
fluences. In consequence, following the general ankylosis of thought in the 
Muslim world and literature, it narrowed its subjects to a few topics, and 
under the Islamic doctrine of avoiding all allusion to objective reality, it bore 
a very tenuous relationship to life and nature. The Tekée, (literally, convent) 
or mystical religious literature, had originally played a crucial part in spread- 
ing and rooting Islam among the Anatolian and Rumelian population in the 
form of epics which described battles between Christian Byzantines and Muslim 
Turks as battles for the spread of Islam. These epics, such as Seyyit Battal Gazi, 
Danismendame, and most important of all yet the least known, Sa/ltukname,’ 
in addition to their religious role, also disseminated a philosophy of life and 
established a set of heroic values, which continue to exercise profound influence 
among Anatolian masses.° (Yunus Emre, the mystic who wrote in pure 
Turkish, is one of the most outstanding poets of this literature. His deep love 
of the human being as mentioned before, and his tenderness in expressing it, 
have affected both Turkish folklore and contemporary literature) .* 

After the sixteenth century there was a deterioration in the Tekke and 
Divan \iteratures which mutually affected each other's spirit and form, and 
in fact they came to be alike. Both concentrated on praising wordly pleasures 
—wine and women, and both constantly stressed the shortness of life and 
urged all to enjoy it, not through the mind and spirit, but through the body. 
This literature also preserved some moral precepts originating in the early 
mystical poems, which is repeated perfunctorily, without genuine belief, 
merely to preach abnegation and austerity for the lower classes. The Divan 
and Tekke, that is, upper class Ottoman literature, came to be based on erudi- 
tion of vocabulary and expression which had meaning only for a selected few.° 
Its language had little in common with the Turkish spoken by the masses 


and its images had no relation to life. Deprived of natural feeling and spon- 


taneity, and confined to rigid forms of expression, this literature shaped the 
minds of the Ottoman intellectuals and continued to affect even contemporary 
generations.’ 

Verse was the most widely used means of expression in the old literature, 
while prose, except for the historical chronicle, was utterly neglected. The 
few attempts at prose writing, like those of Veysi and Nergisi in the seven- 
teenth century, succeeded at most in ‘expressing a simple idea with thousands 
of foreign words, and in making it unintelligible . . . These verbose masters, 
who had succeeded in severing all the relations between expression and reality 
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in the Turkish thought, were considered the prose masters of the Divan litera- 
ture.” * Prose writing has been difficult in Turkey. Although the present gen 
eration of writers has brilliantly overcome this difficulty, nevertheless, obscure, 
tortuous way of expressing simple ideas can still be seen in provincial journals 
and even in some scholarly works. The research of many Turkish scholars is 
still concentrated on studying books without relation to life or facts, and this 
method of intellectual work may be traced to Ottoman-Islamic literary influ 
ences in which there was no requirement to associate words with reality. 

Folklore, the third and the most widespread type of literature, despite 
influences coming from the palace and religious literatures, preserved its na- 
tural and spontaneous spirit. The peasants, shepherds and nomadic tribes, 
living close to nature and reality, expressed their feelings directly in their 
own vernacular language, that is, in a simple and pure Turkish. Even folk 
singers, although often in the service of local rulers and greatly influenced by 
the religious literature, preserved the purity of language and kept close to 
reality. It was quite natural for the Republic, therefore, especially during 
its first two decades, to look upon folklore as the foundation on which to 
build a national culture 


The penetration of Western culture into the Ottoman Empire in the 


nineteenth century undermined chiefly the palace and religious literatures; 
the publication of newspapers brought new conceptions to large numbers of 
people, and the translations of Western works by Ibrahim $inasi Efendi and 
Ahmet Vefik Pasa helped to spread information about the West and its ways 
of thinking. In all fields of literature the French influence was overwhelming; 
play or novel writing during the nineteenth century and in the first few years 
of the twentieth, closely followed French models.’ Some, indeed, were plain 
copies of the original. That the French and not the English provided the 
predominant literary influence, despite the polstical influence of the latter in 
the nineteenth century, may have been due to the fact that French thought 
had certain dogmatic characteristics which suited the Ottoman mind. More- 
over, the newly-rising Ottoman intelligentsia fell easily under the spell of 
French romanticism, not only because romantimism was in vogue, but also 
because, through its departure from reality and its volatile emotionalism, 
romanticism resembled the spirit of the Ottoman literature in which these 
intellectuals had been brought up.’ 

The first group of path finders, or precursors of modernization in literature, 
known as the Tanzimat poets, were followed by the Edebzyats Cedide (New 
Literature) group who eventually assembled around the Servetifiinun (Sci- 
entific Review) and published their works there, from 1896 to 1901. The 
writers for the latter review, such as Tevfik Fikret, Cenap, Sehabettin, Siileyman 
Nazif and Hiiseyin Siret, although reflecting the ideas 2nd currents of Western 
literature, succeeded in adjusting them somewhat to local conditions, to the 
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cultural and political needs of society and to the struggle for freedom. Finally, 
they were silenced by Sultan Abdulhamid II in 1901, who saw in literature 
a great menace to his absolutist rule and closed all literary publications 

The Young Turk revolution of 1908 assisted the modernization of litera 
ture by allowing the free publication of a large number of periodicals of 
varying tendencies. Nationalism seemed to be the main theme of this litera 
ture; Turkish language and Turkish elements were to have first place in art 
as well as politics. The review Geng Kalemler (Young Pens) of Omer Sey- 
feddin and Ali Canip (Yéntem) used the vernacular Turkish, and there was 
already a movement towards describing the common man and his daily life, 
as indicated by Omer Seyfeddin’s works. Other reviews adopted new ap 
proaches in respect to art and literature, among them Fecriats (it was the con 
tinuation of Servetifiinun), which defended art for art’s sake. Yet there was 
no clear-cut break with the old Ottoman literature, as Pan-Islamism and later 
Pan Turanism prevented a full reorientation towards the West. During 
the last years of the Union and Progress Party, 1915-1918, however, a secular- 
ist policy seemed well underway and Westernization in cultural matters gained 
momentum. (The initiation of limited religious reforms, the opening of the 
University and the acceptance of women in institutions of higher learning are 
only a few examples of this). 

The establishment of the Republic’ and the reforms of 1925-1928 opened 
a new era in the cultural development of Turkey and in her literature. The 
state actively intervened in directing cultural life according to its modernist 
views. The People’s Houses (Halk Evleri) were established in 1931 and 
charged with the cultural emancipation of the masses through a concerted 
program of literary, artistic, dramatic and creative projects.** The People’s 
Houses replaced the Tark Ocaklare (Turkish Hearths—these were established 
in 1911 and had been instrumental in developing Turkish nationalism) and 
were used as the main channel in implementing Halkeilzk (Populism), one 
of the fundamental principles of the Republic. Populism, as understood orig- 
inally, had political, social and cultural implications. Politically it aimed at 


establishing the sovereignty of the people. Socially, it expressed the need to 


end family privileges and titles, and consequently abolish the semi-feudal 
regime which prevailed in the eastern part of the county. Law No. 1505 con- 
fiscating the property of rebellious landlords in the East deserves a special 
study in this context.) Culturally, populism aimed at reorienting Turkey's 
literature towards life and nature by utilizing forklore and the vernacular 
Turkish spoken by the masses as the source of inspiration. But populism also 
demanded from the individual total identification with the nation and renucia- 
tion of personal goals, which appeared to contradict its otherwise individualistic 
and apparently liberal views. One may say that the spirit of Umma—identifica- 


tion with the Islamic group—was defined in political terms, transferred to 
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populism, and tihus preserved. The People’s Houses expressed and imple 
mented the cultugal policy of the Republic which turned its back on the past 
and accepted the West as the source of modernization in all fields. The Latin 
alphabet was adopted in order to cut connections with the past and force new 
generations to seek cultural inspiration in the West. The ultimate aim was a 
new society: nationalist, materialist-minded, progressive and based on science, 
technology and art; it was a society which had to accept the predominant 
importance of the material world for the human being without overlooking 
the non-material aspects of human existence. A new reformist and artistic 
education of society was the main responsibility of literature.”* 

The literary works which were to be supported and the plays to be put on 
the stage of the People’s Houses had to meet the following requirements: 
“To promote love of nation and country, strengthen enthusiasm for reforms, 
revive the past glory of Turkish history, praise the bravery in the War of 
Liberation, describe the beauties of cities, towns, villages and each corner of the 
country in order to create interest in them, focus attention on the ugliness and 
ridiculousness of bad traditions, stress, with examples, morality in every field, 
awaken interest in and an inner predisposition for populism.”” 

This new literature carried with it a natural and liberal concept of life, 
which the regime wanted to generalize. Ataturk defined the purposes of litera- 
ture as consisting of an endeavor to teach the child something of the world and 
of humanity, to develop in him an ability for analysis and synthesis, to enable 
him to do work on his own, and educate him to use all these abilities for 
developing his own society."* Ismet Indnii, delivering the first lecture at the 
opening of compulsory courses on reform at Ankara University in 1934, 
declared: 


The conception of life of t q cish reform is simple and based on natural 


law. Life is something t oved, prot and lived. No difficulty whatso 
ever gives us the right to disre spect our own life, or the life of others. A man’s 
denigration One must do his best to tell the people the pure and sublime 
order {brought} by the reform. Ignorance is the chief evil to combat, and posi 


tive science is the brightest road to follow. On the other hand, life should be 


sacrificed for society. The individual is powerless and disoriented before nature 


in a society in which he has no pre lisposition to sacrifice his life for society.*" 


Along with these official views on literature there developed among 
intellectuals free discussion as to the content and language of this new 
literature. There was, in fact, the problem of creating a national literature. 
Many found the idea of a national literature rather ridiculous, since anything 
written by a Turk in Turkish was ipso facto “national.” Some considered 
‘national” to be the equivalent of “nationalistic,” but a large majority agreed 
that the new national literature had to draw its subject matter from every 
layer of Turkish society, from village to city, and to describe life with all its 
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social, economic and cultural aspects as objectively and artistically as possible. 
This idea was in fact a reaction to Ottoman literature, which had excluded 
country life from its repertory, and also to the latter-day literature up to the 
thirties, which had regarded the village and Anatolia as just part of a setting 
in which some sensitive soul from the city took refuge or played the last act 
of some drama." The artistic, objective description of life came to be accepted 
as one of the first requirements of a writer. This was described best by Yasar 
Kemal, one of the rising young novelists: “I write my reports’, he said, “after 
long research. I remain for a long time among people in a region which I do 
not know. I became closely interested in everything—the trees and birds, folk- 
lore, gossip, ways of living, the dead and the alive. I learn their dialect and try 
to become one of them. At the end, I become in fact one of them... . good 
reporting is done by good artists. I don’t know anybody who has done good 
reporting without being a good artist. Reporting is a branch of literature; one 
in development, and a difficult one.” 

Once the question of national literature was settled by a general acceptance 
of the idea that it should reflect the spirit and the problems of the country in 
a natural artistic way, discussion concentrated on the social purpose of litera- 
ture. Recently, these discussions have become even more intense. This is 
explained partly by the fact that society continues to develop on two levels: 
certain sections of the city are rising fast towards the level of modern civiliza- 
tion, while the village, except in certain areas, continues to stagnate. So writers 
argue that literature and the intellectuals cannot overlook the fact that a 
large section of the population is still illiterate, living in wretched conditions 
and that society should try to cure this. In this context all art is social, for it 
exists both in and for society. However, this social realism had been bitterly 
attacked by rightists who saw in it a disguise for leftism.” | 

The idea of introducing the “‘social” in literature found its first systematic 
exponent in Kadro, an ideological review published in 1932-1934 with the 
approval of the government. Its main purpose was to build a socio-political 
philosophy for the Republic according to the realities of the country. Yakup 
Kadri Karaosmanjlu, one of the publishers,—he wrote Yaban (The Stranger), 
a powerful novel describing the wretched life of a village—was charged with 
reorienting literature towards reformist progressive goals which, in his under- 
standing, meant social and nationalistic. Kadro was closed for leftist deviation, 
although no real supporting proof has been found. It is remembered as a publi- 
cation which had a profound impact on the intellectuals-of Turkey and oriented 


them towards social thinking; its educational value is generally accepted 
today.” 


On the extreme side of the social current, there arose two powerful writers 
who were to leave their mark; Nazim Hikmet and Sabahaddin Ali. The former 
wrote revolutionary poetry, on the model of Maiakowsky, and proved through 
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the use of simple words how powerful a language Turkish could become. 
Sabahaddin Ali wrote short stories and novels in a new style, in which Anatolia 
and its problem were realistically described. In both of these writers there was 
a strong emphasis on class differences, although both were staunch defenders 
of the Republic.” 

On the right, there was the nationalist literature which formed the bulk of 
literary writings until the forties. This literature, dedicated to reform and 
secular in spirit, was represented by some of the poets known as the Hececiler 
(The Syllabists), among them Ziya Ortac, Orhan Seyfi Orhon (who published 
later the nationalist-racialist Csmaralti-(Under the Plane Tree), Faruk Nafiz 
Camlibel, and others such as Behcet Kemal Cafglar, and the essayist Peyami 
Safa. These in general rejected the individual and concentrated on praising the 
nation in a spirit of total individual sacrifice very similar to the spirit of Ziya 
Goékalp. (Peyami Safa could write Insan Yok, Millet Var (No Man, but 
Nation). The nationalist poem took most of its subjects from Anatolia and 
recent Republican Turkish history, but stopped short of genuine realism. Orhan 
Seyfi's poem, for instance, described Anatolia as Paradise on earth, where one 
lived without worries and in plenty. But such nonsense was not typical. Resgat 
Nuri Giintekin’s novel Yesil Gece (Green Night), and Yakup Kadri 
Karaosmanofglu’s Nur Baba (Father Nur), attacked the obscurantist rites of 
the Bektashis and praised modern education. These last were two powerful 
writers in whom nationalistic aims were viewed in terms of social reality. This 
period produced also Yahya Kemal who, although drawing his inspiration 
chiefly from the greatness of the Ottoman Empire and writing in a semi- 
mystical, contemplative spirit, succeeded in reaching high artistic forms of ex- 
pression on the mode of the French poet Valéry. One should also mention the 


symbolism of Ahmet Hasim, whose poetry left its impact on future gene- 
rations. ° 


Along with these currents, and as a reaction to their subordination to non- 
artistic goals, a new literary stream was born and eventually developed in the 
dominating current. This stream accepted the Republic's new conceptions of 
life and its modern goals, but rejected formalism and al! restriction imposed 
upon art. The representatives of this middle-of-the road current eventually 
emerged as a group known as the Yedi Mesaleciler (Seven Torchbearers) ,com- 
posed of seven friends who gathered casually to discuss their dissatisfaction 
with existing literature. Their discussions led to the publication of Mesale 
(Torch), in Ankara in 1928 (only eight issues), and then to a series of 
individual publications. All seven of them, some still active, played essential 
parts in the intellectual development of Turkey as poets, writers or publishers.” 
French surrealism was their source of inspiration, but this acquired so many 
new Turkish features that it ceased to be solely a foreign import. The surrealist, 
indirect expression of a thought, in addition to being artistically tempting, 
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offered the possibility of expressing unorthodox views without hurting sensitive 
officialdom. The Torchbearers defended sincere expression of feeling without 
adhering to any school of thought, and even rejected the idea of defending 
their views. “‘Livelines, sincerity and always the new” was their motto. These 
views were eventually put in practice by Varlzk (Existence), which has been 
published regularly by Yasar Nabi Nayir since 1933. (Varlzk is both a literary 
review and a publishing house, through which many of the present writers of 
Turkey, such as Orhan Veli, Sait Faik, Mahmut Makal, and others, came to be 
known.) Following the same literary tradition as Varlzk, but stressing heavily 
the social responsibilities of literature, there is the review Yeditepe (Seven 
Hills), which also publishes original books and translations according to its 


own understanding of art.** 


Today this latest understanding of literature as represented by Varlsk and 
Veditepe, followed closely by Dost (Friend), and Yeni Ufuklar (New 
Horizons) dominates the poetry and prose of Turkey. Among the best-known 
poets here are Orhan Veli Kanik, Fazil Hiisnii Daglarca, Cahit Kilebi, Ahmet 
Kutsi Tecer, Necati Cumali, Oktay Rifat, Ceyhun Atif Kansu, Behcet Necatigil 
and Ilhami Bekir. Although concerned with the individual and society, they 
place first emphasis on artistic forms. Their poems, most of them written in 
free forms, are permeated with a feeling of compassion for the underdog. The 
subjects are drawn from the daily life of cities and villages, but this poetry 
hardly attempts to deal concretely with situations of individuals. Occasionally it 
has an obvious social theme—the poor girl dreaming of a rich husband, a lonely 
village without light, an uncared for dying man—but the sense of actuality is 
usually missing. Admittedly, there are also collections, such as Fazil Hiisni 
Dafglarca’s Toprak Ana (Mother Earth), dedicated to the description of village 
life in all of its aspects, but these are rather exceptional, since most of the 
poetry in this group, as we have said, places main emphasis on emotional effect 
rather than on objective and detailed description. (Paradoxical as it may 
appear, the conservative, religious-minded poetry also has contributed in 
awakening social consciousness. The review Bayék Dogu [Great Orient} of 
poet Necip Fazil Kisakurek, attacked inequality, the lavish living of the rich in 
utter disregard of Islamic law, and lamented the misery of the poor and the dis- 
appearance of morality. Morality for Bayak Dogu, which has bitterly attacked 
all reforms, meant seclusion of women.) The new Turkish literature had to 
have a new language. This was gradually developed, partly through the efforts 
of the Dil Kurumu (Language Institute) but mostly through the efforts of the 
writers themselves, who although they utilized some of the newly invented 


words, showed a preference for the syntax of the vernacular and for popular 
expressions. Whatever may be the shortcomings of this new language, it has 
been accepted by the young generation, and most contemporary literary works 
are written in it. The revision of the language reform since 1950 has reinstalled 
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some old words of Arabic and Persian origin which had been assimilated into 
Turkish but has not stopped, by any means, the development of the new 
language. 

The planners of Turkey's cultural Westernization believed that a modern 
Turkish literature could not develop without a classical, humanistic tradition. 
The old Ottoman literature lacked humanism, and hence could not provide the 
basis. Consequently, the translation of classical works from foreign languages 
was considered a basic necessity, not only for acquiring the humanistic spirit, 
but also as a means of developing a taste for prose and the ability to express 
thoughts in a clear, organized fashion. Since private publishing houses trans- 
lated foreign works without a plan and without due regard to quality, the gov- 
ernment itself embarked on a translation program in 1940. This resulted in the 
translation of over 600 classical works ranging from the ancient philosophers to 
contemporary novels, in every language which has produced worthy literature. 
The translations were controlled for quality, and their sales prices were very 
low, to enable teachers and students to purchase them. Later, in 1947, the 
translations program was expanded to include works in all fields of social 
science, and today it is still continued.” The private publishing houses also im- 
proved, because of government competition, their own translation program, and 
expanded it to cover works not included in the official translation program. 
Thus, Turkey possesses today a rich and high-quality collection of translations 
likely to satisfy all tastes. Some of the classical authors greatly appreciated by 
Turks include Balzac, Hugo, Stendhal, Dickens, Ibsen, Maxim Gorki and 
Gogol. Special mention should be made of Panait Istrati whose warm humani- 
tarianism made him much better known in Turkey than in his native Rumania. 
In the last ten years American writers such as Caldwell, Hemmingway, Stein- 
beck, Saroyan, Buck and Capote have found wide acceptance in Turkey. The 
dynamism and humanity of these writers, as well as their spontaneity and 
freedom from formalism, have affected many Turkish writers.” 

In order to spread the new understanding of literature described above, 
the Ministry of Education in 1945 redrafted the textbooks for junior and senior 
high schools. The former ones had consisted mostly of biographical and 
chronological studies of poets and writers. The new textbooks studied literature 
directly from Turkish and foreign literary texts. This new method of study is 
still being applied, except that instead of one mandatory text book issued by 
the Ministry of Education, there are now several from which the teacher can 
make his own choice. The text books must, however, be approved by the 
Ministry. 

Turkish literature, despite all these developments, continued to be handi- 
capped until the forties by a fundamental shortcoming: it was confined in the 
main to the small group of city intellectuals. The village, containing eighty 
per cent of the Turkish population, was left out. The few intellectuals of 
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peasant origin concealed their background as much as they could so as to avoid 
social embarrassment. Despite the fact that the People’s Houses and some re- 
views strove to discuss village problems, a representative of this group hardly 
had any direct voice in these activities. The villager, however, entered litera- 
ture through his own efforts (these are the words of Hasan Ali Yiicel) and 
changed its entire outlook. The beginning of village literature is to be found in 
the Village Institutes established in 1940. These were created in order to 
eradicate quickly the illiteracy of the peasantry by taking boys directly from the 
village, educating them in the Institute (twenty-one Institutes and 20,000 
graduates by 1952) and then sending them to serve as teachers in the villages. 
The curriculum of the Institutes was original indeed, consisting of theoretical 
courses and field work which aimed at developing the student's spirit of 
observation, self-reliance and initiative. The purpose was to enable him, as a 
teacher, to cope with rough village conditions. 

The curriculum emphasized the study of literature. The reading of world 
classics was generally practiced—with special attention to Turkish folklore and 
folk music.” In matters of language the students were taught to use simple 
Turkish and write with objectivity and sincerity, directly, in the manner they 
felt and spoke. In order to strengthen these efforts the Ministry of Education 
published the Kéy Enstitileri Dergisi (Review of the Village Institutes) in 
1945. This small review was a forerunner of the new village literature. 
Teachers and students alike published their short stories, poems and field 
observations in this review, in almost all of which were found a direct con 
nection between deed and word, thought and fact. 

The education offered in the Village Institutes aimed at a harmonious de 
velopment of the individual by preserving and cultivating his natural attach- 
ment to his environment and his interest in village welfare. The result was a 
new type of intellectual dedicated to the solution of village problems in a 
simple but determined fashion.” Beginning in 1948-49, there appeared in 
Varlik, under the signature of an Institute graduate, Mahmut Makal, some notes 


describing realistically life in a Turkish village. When these notes were pub- 
lished in book form under the name of Bizim Kéy (Our Village) in 1950, they 
constituted one of the greatest events in the literary history of Turkey. The sub- 
sequent, ever-growing interest in the village has made it a favorite literary topic. 
Mahmut Makal, who wrote three more books and a considerable number of 


articles, was followed by other Village Institute graduates (now teachers) such 
as Talip Apaydin, Fakir Baykurt, and Mehmet Basaran, all of whom dealt 
extensively with various aspects of village problems.” 

In addition to the village authors there rose another group of first class 
writers of lower middle class origin: Yasar Kemal, Orhan Kemal, Tahir Kemal, 
Samim Kocagéz and Ilhan Tarus, whose short stories and novels deal with the 


nerience, 


village or with city-village relations. Reality, objectivity, personal exy 
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field observation and artistic expression are characteristics of their writing. 
These new people, coming from the grassroots and representing the views and 


aspirations of this social level, have brought new spirit into the society and to 
the individual. The evolution of Turkish literature thus appears to have been 
affected by government policy in a very beneficial manner. The government 
took the initiative, opened the way to Western cultural penetration, and did its 
best to hold in check the forces likely to oppose this penetration, but it left 
society as a whole ultimately free to assimilate and interpret the new ideas very 
much on its own. Wherever pressure was smallest and freedom greatest, long 
lasting and original results were achieved. It is through this freedom that a 
new world has been created in literature. One may say that there is now a 
genuine Turkish literature which shapes the mind and heart of the new 
Turk according to the country’s realities, and prepares society for further 
democratic evolution 

Along with this “literary literature’’ there exists the unavoidable senti- 
mental popular literature describing family dramas, shattered loves, lonely 
wanderings in the moonlight, and the such. Unfortunately, this literature fur 
nishes the scripts for the film industry of Turkey, which ranked second to 
Hollywood last year so far as the number of films available in Turkey was 
concerned. It is read by a large number of people and its effects on behavior 
are rather obvious. Among the writers in this category there are Kerime Nadir, 
Mahmut Karakurt, Muazzez Tahsin Berkant, Etem Izzet Benice. However, the 


real impact on the country’s development is created by the groups dealt with in 
this stu ly 
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RURAL ADMINISTRATION IN MOROCCO 


William H. Lewis 


The personnel presently serving as Morocco’s rural administrators are 
spread thinly throughout the nation. The Rommani district is fairly typical of 
this pattern. Within this administrative zone, 60,000 Zaer tribesmen engage in 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits over a broad expanse of rich agricultural 
lands and arid hills which extend from near Rabat in the north to the 
approaches of Boulhaut to the west and Tedders in the east. They are under 
the direction of a handful of gaids, gadis, stenographers, clerks and mukhaznis 
who maintain the local Administrative Center. This Center, which is situated 
atop a knoll commanding an unobstructed view of the bustling community of 
Rommani (population: 5,000), serves as the primary link between the Zaer 
tribesmen and the government in the capital of Rabat. Its officials are responsi- 
ble for the administrative control, security, and well-being of the numerous 
towns, villages, and hamlets falling under their jurisdiction. Young (most of 
them less than thirty-five years of age), relatively well educated, selected from 
the ranks of the nationalist Istiqlal Party, and reflecting a heavy concentration 
of urban backgrounds, these officials are a sanguine, ambitious, still untested 
group characterizing the strengths and weaknesses of an embryonic rural ad- 
ministration. Since four-fifths of Morocco’s 10,000,000 people live in the 
countryside, the effectiveness of officials and technicians, such as those at 
Rommani, is of major importance for the cohesion and stability of Morrocco. 


An Outline of Goal 


However, rural government involves infinitely more than the collective 
strengths and individual weaknesses of gaids and governors. Administration 
must spring from a commonly-agreed philosophy, defined with clarity, 
vigorously pursued by trained cadres capable of coordinating inter-ministerial 
decisions, and supported by meaningful programs promising rural uplift, in 
order to assure popular acceptance. Perhaps of even greater importance, how- 
ever, is the need for rural areas to arrive at some comprehensive consensus on 


communal goals and aspirations in order that governmental programs may be 
formulated with clarity. This is a tremendously complicated and arduous 


WittiaM H. Lewis recently returned from a year in Morocco, where he studied the organization 


of the Zaer tribe under a grant from the Ford Foundation. The Ford Foundation is not the 
author, owner, publisher, or proprietor of this article and is 
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by virtue of its grants any of the statements made or opinions expressed therein 
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process at best. For rural Morocco is half-traditional and _ half-transitional. 
Internal consensus is restrained by cleavages between tribes, divergent ways of 
life, linguistic factors, isolation from communications media, varying educa- 
tional levels, and highly differentiated stages of national consciousness. The 
impact of modern European institutions and values has varied from region to 
region, from tribe to tribe, even from family to family, in intensity and con- 
sequence. In such circumstances, responsibility for interpreting the needs, 
desires, and the fragmentary consensus of far-flung communities, as well as the 
implementation of effective programs of action, has fallen largely upon the 
national leadership in Rabat. 

In the spring of 1956 Morocco’s leaders were confronted with multi- 
tudinous problems of their own. Various ministries had perforce to be created 
out of the whole cloth; personnel were being eagerly sought to fill senior ad- 
ministrative positions in the provinces; security had to be restored to areas which 
had become the battleground for independence. The country was lacking in 
trained Muslim administrators, technicians, educators, doctors, and security 
personnel. Rural officials who had served under the French administration 
after 1951 were largely tainted with the collaborationist brush and hence were 
removed from office. In some areas, whole communities interpreted the coming 
of independence to mean the termination of local taxes, such as the tartib 
(agricultural tax on produce). In other areas, the Army of Liberation—a rural 
guerilla force which sprang up in 1955 in opposition to the protectorate 
authorities— continued to range the countryside exacting tribute and producing 
anxiety and fear among French farm families. In Rabat itself, an embryonic 
administration was confronted with the need to negotiate agreements terminat- 
ing Spanish control over the northern protectorate zone, as well as liquidating 
the eight-power international administration over Tangier. The return of these 
zones compounded the problems of administration, since their inhabitants were 
accustomed to different legal, educational, and governing institutions, as well as 
differing outlets for political expression and action. Finally, the victorious 
nationalist leadership felt constrained to eliminate all traces of the French 
protectorate’s erstwhile Berber policy which had sought to compartmentalize 
Berber and Arab institutions politically, juridically and culturally. 

By the beginning of 1957, a number of governmental problems and goals 
began to crystallize. The most immediate of these were concerned directly with 
normalization of life in rural regions after the initial outbursts of enthusiasm 
following independence, the setting in motion of administrative machinery 
capable of collecting revenues and encouraging rural rapport with Rabat, the 


purging of “‘collaborationists,”” and the slow liquidation of all political traces 
of the ancien régime. By the declining months of 1957, it was apparent that 
the government's ambitions exceeded these transitional goals by a considerable 
margin. Rural Morocco increasingly came to be regarded as the linchpin for 
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the country’s future economic growth and prosperity. At the same time, how- 
ever, major obstacles had to be faced, such as a proliferating population, mass 
under-employment, uncontrolled exoduses to overcrowded urban centers, and 
tribal particularism. His Majesty's Government instituted a multi-faceted 
political, economic and social plan having the following intermediate and long- 
range goals: (1) the integration and unification of all former Moroccan pro- 
tectorate zones as one national unit; (2) liquidation of all former obstacles to 
national cohesion through a reorganization of administrative boundaries, a pro- 
gram of detribalization and the standardization of educational and judicial 
systems; (3) stabilization of rural population through modernization programs 
intended to increase agricultural productivity and augment standards of living; 
and (4) the introduction of representative institutions capable of clarifying 
rural opinion and local needs. The goals enumerated above evince an apprecia- 
tion of the inter-relationship of economic, social, and political factors. Eco- 


nomic advancement, as one Moroccan official pointed out during a personal 
interview, cannot be planned properly without political cohesion which, in turn, 
is dependent upon the erosion of restrictive tribal ethnocentricities. On the 
other hand, the pronounced program of detribalization is dependent upon a 
realignment of rural communities around local centers of economic activity 
such as markets (svgs) and communications crossroads. The effectiveness of 
these essentially economic foci in corroding tribal homogeneity, in turn, is pre- 


dicated upon existing plans for rural modernization. The conclusion to be 
reached is that no one sector—i.e., political, economic, or social—can be 
attacked without parallel efforts in related sectors. To do so would threaten 
what equilibrium remains in communal life. Consequently, the Moroccan gov- 
ernment is compelled to operate on multitudinous fronts simultaneously. 

The complexity of the rural problem is exemplified by the situation obtain- 
ing among the Zaer. Increasingly, these tribespeople are becoming more con- 
cerned with the configuration of today’s economy than with the spiritual 
geography of the soul tomorrow. However, available economic opportunities 
are in short supply. Rising unemployment in the cities makes these erstwhile 
sanctuaries for the rural proletariat less attractive with each passing year. 
Concomitantly, employment opportunities are shrinking locally as the once- 
numerous French agriculturalists abandon their farms for France. (Only 20 per 
cent of the Zaer labor force is salaried today.) Among the bulk of Moroccan 
landholders, overcrowding, inadequate irrigations, and poor quality of soil 
limit prospects for sustaining family life. The Ghoualem tribal fraction of the 
Zaer is not atypical. Here, twenty families generally attempt to subsist on 
approximately 100 hectares of land. As available soil shrinks against the 
geometric progression of births, rural migration has assumed new patterns. 
Unemployed workers are transplanting their families to small towns such as 
Rommani and Had Brachoua creating separate tin-can shanty madinas and 
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manifold problems for rural administrators. Growing claims are being placed 
upon the government for improved housing facilities, larger schools, opportuni- 
ties for employment, and a general improvement in the level of living. 


Framework for the Imple mentation of Policy 


Moroccan rural administration, of necessity, has tended to follow many 
procedural patterns inherited from the French-Spanish protectorate period. Ex- 
cept for the redesignation of place names, changes in official titles, and the 
realignment of provinces, the present-day administrative system is not entirely 
unreminiscent of Morocco in the period prior to 1953. However, as might be 
anticipated, the Spanish pattern has been subordinated and partially submerged 
as a result of procedures adopted by the senior officials from the economically 
and politically more evolved former French zone. Since the overwhelming 
majority of existing cabinet officials and under secretaries have been the product 
of French universities and technical schools it is not surprising that a predilec- 
tion for French administrative techniques would obtain. 

At the outset of the French protectorate, the country’s territorial organi- 
zation was. largely military, reflecting the strenuous efforts being made to 
“pacify” bellicose tribesmen. In 1913, however, an effort was made to create an 
embryonic civil administration in areas not under military occupation, notably 
in the Chaouia region around Casablanca. Civil cir onscriptions, as opposed to 
régions militaires, were erected and placed under the authority of contréleurs 
civils, a cadre of directors which was the outgrowth of French experience in 
Tunisia. It was not until 1919, however, that the first régions civiles were 
organized, comprising the areas of Rabat and Casablanca. By 1923, pacified 
Morocco was organized into four civiles (Rabat, Chaouia, Gharb, and Oujda), 
three contréles civils (Mazagan, Safi, and Mogador), and three régions mili- 
taires (Fes, Meknes, and Marrakech). Several years later, after the departure 
of Marshal Lyautey, a leading advocate of indirect rule, a decree was approved 
by the President of the French Republic placing questions of Moroccan civil 
administration within the competence of the French Resident General. Sub- 
sequent reorganizations of rural machinery simply refined the prevailing struc- 
ture which was predicated upon the principle of centralization, with most major 
policy decisions being taken at Rabat. 

As the French military pacification proceeded to its conclusion in 1934, 
an anomalous situation began to develop—administrative responsibility within 
the Moroccan Government, or makhzin, tended to become polarized. Whereas 


previously, local gaids served in rural areas as, at least, the nominal representa- 
tives of the Sultan, a number of the more powerful of these chieftians came to 
rival the ruler in influence and prestige. This dilution of Sultanic authority 
first developed under Marshal Lyautey, who wished to reward such gaids as 
Tihami al-Glaoui of Marrakech for assistance rendered the French military in 
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its efforts to pacify dissident tribes. Thus, by 1934, these grand seigneurs came 
to be regarded by the Resident General as primary stabilizing influences and 
were given huge fiefs. At the same time, successful military pacification had 
produced the political unification of the French zone, theoretically in the name 
of the Sultan—thus completing the polarization of power. Paradoxically, as 
this process reached completion ineluctable forces already were in motion which 
were eroding the power of the great gaids and the Sultan's makhzin administra- 
tion. The presence of mounting numbers of Europeans opened rural areas to 
commerce, introduced a cash economy, and augmented contact with the modern 
world. Greater population mobility resulted and Casablanca became the largest 
city of the Chleuh peoples (southern Berbers) in Morocco. Through this 
process, the ability of Tihami al-Glaoui and other chieftains to control the 
Chleuh peoples through age-old autocratic methods inevitably was undermined. 
At the national level, on the other hand, the locus of major administrative re- 
sponsibility increasingly became concentrated in French offices, thus bringing 
into doubt the raison d’étre of many traditional makhzin institutions. 

The organization of the Zaer was fairly typical. Falling within the confines 
of the Rabat Region, the confederation was administered as part of the Circon- 
scription des Zaers with Marchand—present-day Rommani—serving as the 
zone’s capital. Covering almost 3,000 kilometers, the Zaer were organized into 
15 rural communities all focused upon accessible market towns and communi- 


cations centers. At the apex of the administrative structure were the ubiqui- 
tous French contréleurs. 


Although initially implanted in local communities as advisers, the 
contréleurs civils soon began to arrogate greater responsibilities. After the 
departure of Marshal Lyautey the principle of indirect rule evaporated quickly. 
Local French officials, whose superior technical skills and frequent profound 
understanding of the needs of their Moroccan “wards,” took on a multiplicity 
of duties. Laboring long hours, often under the most trying conditions, they 
were to be found: (1) administering a bureaucratic apparatus which grew in 
complexity with the passing years; (2) assisting local judges in the dispensation 
of awards and punishments; (3) arranging tax allocations; (4) planning im- 
provements in agricultural and grazing techniques; and (5) petitioning the 
Neo-Sherifian (French) services at Rabat for greater aid in irrigation works, 
agricultural credits, and roads development. Imperceptibly at first, the 
contréleurs came to lobby for the interests of “their tribe’ and assume the role 
of father-protectors. This had a profound impact upon the distribution of 
power within the tribes themselves. 

With the transfer of power to the contréleurs, tribal institutions for self- 
government fell into desuetude. For example, the jam'a, or assembly of nota- 
bles, which formerly concerned itself with the economic, social, and political 
affairs of the community, began to lose its influence. In addition, young people 
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moved to cities, became educated, and increasingly assumed the position of 
village and tribal opinion-formers. Indeed, no longer could the age of the 
notables be equated with wisdom in the face of the hitherto unknown problems 
of the modern world. At the same time, petty gaids lost influence as they in- 
creasingly deferred to their French advisers on major issues. Below the level 
of the gaid, the shuyukh who had responsibility for the affairs of the tribal 
fraction also became more and more powerless. Tribal unity remained strong in 
many regions where the impact of the modern world was attenuated, in the 
plains areas tribal institutions tended to retain their effectiveness in the cultural 
and economic realms, but with considerable loosening of political cohesion 
under the stimulus of changing social values. In general, the administrative 
pattern of the protectorate remained one of strong centralization until the 
twilight of French rule. While occasional efforts were made at regional 
decentralization, the system remained “étroit, étouffant et tyrannique’’ as one 
French authority has indicated.’ 

With Morocco’s emergence as an independent nation, the country was 
bequeathed an administrative apparatus of French origin which required some 
overhaul. At the outset, two previous trends were reversed. Final authority, 
as might be anticipated, came to repose in the makhzin government, under the 
control of the King. Secondly, the once-poweriess petty gaids recaptured their 
former position and influence, however, under the restraining influence of the 
newly-organized Ministry of Interior at Rabat. Concomitantly, the qgaids 
symbolically occupied the offices once held by the French contréleurs, taking 


over their desks, documents, records, and blueprints for community develop- 


ment. In the process, many of the features of the former protectorate admini- 
stration were retained. While gaids replaced French officials among the Zaer, 
for example, representatives at the lower level continued to be selected by the 
new administration. The members of rurai communities such as Rommani 
might nominate three candidates for the position of shaykh but it remains for 
the local gaid to select the best qualified individual. . 

The most immediate problem confronting the new Moroccan Government 
in 1956 was the unification of an Empire which has been ruled for forty years 
by, not one, but several European nations. In order to assure more direct 
control and supervision, the country was reorganized into five prefectures (the 
cities of Rabat, Casablanca, Meknes, Fes, and Marrakech) and twenty 
provinces.’ The latter, in turn, were divided into three to five “circles” headed 
by super-gaids. This type of reorganization, however, requires large cadres of 
functionaries, as well as profound modification of previous modes of conduc- 


Frederick Bremard, L’Organisation Régionale du Maroc. Institut des Hautes-Etudes 
Marocaines, Paris, 1949, p. 169 

The Balafrej Administration of 1958 subsequently planned to reduce the number of pro- 
vinces from 20 to 13, and to eliminate Marrakech, Fes, and Meknes from the list of prefectures 
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ting business. Morocco, as one official pointed out to me, is still lacking in 
cadres but already is modifying the manner in which its officials perform their 
tasks. There can be little doubt, on the other hand, that the dearth of trained- 
administrators produces a gap in the communications channel between qaids 
and rural tribesmen. The gap is further widened, over the short term, by the 
present program for integration of former Spanish-zone leaders into the ad- 
ministrative system, training them at the School of Administration in Rabat, 
and assigning them to communities in the south. This form of integration 1s 
far-sighted and wise. However, it produces some emotional reaction on the 
part of personnel involved. For example, one officer I encountered in a Zaer 
village was from the Rif Mountains and felt singularly ill at ease in an Arab 
community, preferring himself to. speak Spanish rather than the unfamiliar 
French in which he had recently been trained. In another village, the local 
gaid was a member of the neighboring Zemmour tribe—a traditionally more 
powerful and influential confederation than the Zaer—and, despite his Euro- 
pean educational background, felt the Zaer to be somewhat inferior to his 
brethren. The absence of trained cadre produces additional difficulties, such as 
the appointment of city-born officials who are not familiar with the local gaida 
(customs) of the communities whose welfare they must oversee. These are 
the problems of “infancy and inexperience,” as Moroccan officials in Rabat 
point out, which are expected to resolve themselves as greater skill and profi- 
ciency develop.* 

In a number of tribal communities, the government has appointed qaids 
from among the more progressive, modern-oriented families whose sons have 
received European training or are members of the Istiqlal Party. The results 
are agreeably refreshing. Morocco, for example, has brought into question the 
Western principle of administration through gerontocracy. In one community 
of 23,000 I was startled to find that the local gaid was a Zaer tribesman of 
approximately twenty-one years of age. His education, knowledge of the tribal 
gaida, good family background, and temperament made him a natural leader 
capable of commanding respect and cooperation. (He was assisted by a sixty- 
year old scribe who took great pride in recalling the more illustrious moments 
in Zaer chronicles.) In another community, at Souk el-Arba, one official is an 


indigenous agriculturalist of considerable wealth and education who has volun- 


5 | lly, as the administration seeks to close the communi ations gap between officials 
and tribesmen throug rdinated effort it is confronted with problems of coord 


in Rabat. As one Mor official indicated to me, there exists a plethora of agencies in the 
' 


nulate and execute programs without lateral consultation. In addition to the 
Ministry of Interior, agencies concerned with rural development include the following: (1) Divi 

I mic (¢ ination and Plan Affairs; (2) Agricultural Service; (3) Veterinary Service; 
(4) Work Centers: (5) Rural Engineering Service; (6) Insurance Service: (7) Water and Forestry 


ination of its own 


capital which often f 


Service and (8) related agencies in the Ministries of Justice, Education, Health, etc. At this time, 


strenuous efforts are being made to coor 


g ma late these agencies act ities thre igh spe ial committees 
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teered his services on an ad hoc basis. He has performed brilliantly in trans- 
lating the wants and desires of his fellow farmers into useful programs of 
action. 

However, recent disturbances ir. the Rif Mountains and the Middle Atlas 
indicate that the communications gap between government and governed has 
not been completely closed. The King and his advisers have recognized that a 
policy of integration of disparate rural areas must be accompanied by the 
creation of representative communal organs capable of articulating the views 
of rural Morocco. Nevertheless, they are confronted with the need to reorgan- 
ize these rural communities along rational economic and financial lines prior 
to establishing representative councils. To do so without detribalization would 
imply governmental sanction of tribalism in its political form, something which 
the present administration wishes to avoid. Consequently, rural elections must 
be examined within the framework of Moroccan tribalism and governmental 
efforts to realign communal interests along more modern lines. 


Elections as a Vehicle for Consensus 


The dimensions and complexity of the tribal question was revealed during 
the winter months of 1958-1959, when dissidence in the northern Rif area, as 
well as in the foothills of the Moyen Atlas, led King Muhammad V to create 
an impartial Royal Commission of Inquiry to investigate the causes of this rural 
unrest. The preliminary conclusions of the Commission are enlightening. Its 
report indicated that tribal disobedience did not spring from disloyalty to the 
King, for whom there is genuine devotion and respect, but, rather, from a 
concatenation of diverse factors. These included: (1) “certain mistakes made 
by some agents of authority who have either badly interpreted their duties, or 


abused their role;’’ (2) deepening economic and social problems in a “par- 


ticularly disinherited region where life is very hard;’” (3) impatience for 
amelioration of conditions by a population which is aware of its contribution 
to the independence struggle; (4) isolation; (5) under-administration; and 
(6) local particularism which, “as in all mountainous countries, is very lively.” 
Two significant trends are made clear by this preliminary survey. Remote areas 
in rural Morocco have begun to feel the stimulus of the modern world, are 
becoming politically articulate, and wish greater assistance from the national 
government. Secondly, competing with this embryonic national consciousness 
are the still powerful emotional ties of tribal values and institutions which 
are reinforced whenever the government does not accommodate local needs. 
Thus, we find Rif tribes employing traditional modes of expressing protest— 
i.e., refusal to pay taxes, avoidance of local market towns, and evacuation of 
men folk to the warren of bleak hills—for the attainment of essentially modern 
} 


roals—i.e., provision of work opportunities for unemployed laborers, construc- 


tion of new schools, and the improvement of local markets. 
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The Moroccan Government has formulated a promising program to meet 
these needs. Three approaches are expected to supply the necessary political 
cement which is to unify Morocco’s isolated communities into a unified national 
entity: (1) constant improvement in the quality and skills of local administra 
tors; (2) the creation of representative institutions wherein local communities 
can freely expre ss their wants and evolve programs for constructive action and 
(3) the introduction of reform programs promising an increase in material 
assets and a tangible improvement in the educational capacities of rural areas. 
However, as King Muhammad V indicated in his Speech from the Throne of 
November 1958, to accomplish these goals will require sacrifice and diligent 
application on the part of the entire present generation of Moroccans. 


A. Towards an Improve d Administration 


Continuous efforts are being made to improve the effectiveness of local 
administration, as well as its coordination, skill, and efficiency. In April 1959, 
for example, the Ministry of Interior announced that forty transfers, ten new 
appointments, and six separations from service had been effected during the 
initial period of Prime Minister Ibrahim’s tenure. As one official indicated 
during a personal interview, occasionally, gatds who are young and inex- 
perienced still tend to interpret complex regulations too strictly among peoples 
incapable of comprehending them. Others are not sufficiently familiar with 
linguistic and cultural peculiaries of the former and hence northern zone and 
require lengthy periods of adjustment. All too frequently, he felt, junior 
personnel are transferred after only brief acquaintance with their first commu- 
nity, thus inhibiting opportunities for local tribesmen and officials to adjust to 
one another. These, however, are problems not unknown to the United States, 
ones which time and experience may overcome 


B. Detribalization and Communal Elections 


Immediate priority is being given to preparation for nation-wide elections 
which are expected to bridge the gap presented by the growing pains of rural 
administration, as well as link the interests of government and governed. 
The Moroccan Ministry of Interior announced on March 24, 1959 that these 
elections will: (1) “discover which of Morocco’s political parties has the 
support of the majority; (2) “give local leaders the opportunity . . . to assume 
responsibility for the affairs of their communities; and (3) ‘strengthen 
Morocco's independence and stability by diffusing leadership throughout the 
country.’ Approximately five million Moroccans—male citizens of twenty-one 
and over and females of twenty-five and over—will vote for local councilors 
and representatives 


A prerequisite for the elections, however, is completion of the present 
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program of detribalization in which rural collectivities will be reorganized into 
“communes” embracing 10-15,000 Moroccans. Candidates during the planned 
elections are expected to represent voters in 800 such “communes.” The latter, 
in turn, will be sub-divided into three sections with nine to forty-five members 
each. On questions affecting the entire “commune,” the three section councils 
will convene and debate conjointly. 


The rationale behind the reorganization is perfectly clear. The Moroccan 
leadership hopes to overcome tribal ethnocentricity by reorganizing communal 
boundaries along more logical economic, geographical, and communications 
lines, thus employing the mounting attractions of modern rural society and 
cash economy to lure tribesmen from their parochial loyalties. It is possible 
that, at the beginning of this reorganization, the ‘“communes” will not always 
follow the newly prescribed socio-economic pattern but, rather, conform to age- 
old lines of organization around tribal fractions. Morocco’s Undersecretary of 
State for Rural Affairs, Mr. Hasan Zemmouri, has estimated that approximately 
twenty-five percent of the new “communes” to be established will remain within 
the framework of their former tribal structure. Because of the existence of seg- 
mental opposition within tribes and fractions, however, the government has a 
natural ally in its efforts to weaken tribal cohesion. The traditional cleavages 
which exist within each tribe, often predicated upon clan and lineage, could 
well serve as a centrifugal factor of prime importance should the widening im- 
pact of a modern economy impel the reordering of tribal agglomerations into 
more meaningful types of “communes.” 

The proposed reorganization of the Zaer confederation is illustrative of 
how detribalization will affect approximately seventy-five percent of Morocco’s 
rural inhabitants. Present plans call for the regroupment of Zaer’s fifteen tradi- 
tional centers into six “communes” (see chart), which would solidify existing 
patterns of social and economic contact. The focusing of “communes” on 
major market towns and communications centers, such as Rommani and Had 
Brachoua, is both logical and necessary since they service not one tribal fraction 
but several. Rommani’s weekly market, held on Wednesday, attracts 780,000 
visitors each year from neighboring tribal groups such as the Awlad Khalifa 
and the Awlad ‘Ali. Tribal fractions which journey a considerable distance to 
attend the Rommani svq would have to be incorporated in other “communes.” 
The Awlad Amrane, for example, transit in excess of twenty kilometers and 
fit more conveniently within the Ezzihiliga “commune.” Communications 
patterns among the Zaer are so far advanced, on the other hand, that the 
establishment of these new collectivities will not impede the inter-change of 
ideas and goods. Among the Zaer, as is the case for the majority of Morocco’s 
agriculturalists, the projected detribilization and creation of elective councils 
would add greater impetus only to the erosive forces which are undermining 
traditional tribal forms and patterns of organization. 
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Thus, given the uneven impact of Western influence and the attendant 
uneven repatterning of rural Moroccan society, the projected local councils are 
expected to follow two distinctive forms. In those regions where tribal solidar- 
ity is strongest, political office is likely to be predicated upon lineage, local age- 
classes, and traditional claims to supremacy hallowed by centuries of struggle 
for survival. Here communal councils will be tribal councils in large measure 
and the common ideology of the groups represented are expected to express 
themselves most distinctly in terms of kinship. In the second area, where 
detribalization is in several phases of termination, political and governmental 
authority can be expected to develop more modern institutionalized forms. In 
this type of situation, officeholders may occupy a superior rank in the vestigial 
lineage system, but the role he plays in the communal council frequently will 
be distinct from his lineage role. While lineage relationships may engage the 
attention of the councilor in some of these areas, his political loyalties and 
ideology will change as he faces questions and issues which are regional in 
scope. In the process, the balance of power which formerly existed between 
competing lineages can be expected to come unhinged, especially as the political 
sphere of activity slowly begins to separate itself from its traditional nexus 
with the social, economic and spiritual realms 

For the administration in Rabat, the forthcoming elections are expected 


to confirm the mounting suspicion that the Moroccan fallah and pastoralist are 


quite able to articulate their needs—especially for improved housing, educa- 
tional facilities, irrigation ditches, seeds, agricultural credit, a reduction in 
taxes, and an increase in government aid. While some difficulty is anticipated 
in various locales, efforts to achieve agreement concerning communal leader- 
ship—as between traditional élites, fagihs, large landowners, educated young 
merchants, etc.—ad hoc mandates are likely to be resorted to whenever family 
and other loyalties impede the emergence of fixed leaders. The primary 
question to arise after elections are held is the extent to which communal 
councils will operate in concert with local gaids, religious judges, and other 
officials. Moreover, considerable legislation remains to be promulgated con- 
cerning the powers, fiscal attributes, and juridical competence of the councils. 
One fact is clear at this juncture, however; council and gaid are expected to 
work closely and relatively harmoniously if rural administration is not to 
come to a standstill as a result of these projected reforms. 


Efforts towards Economic and Social Progress 


Rural administration in a country such as Morocco involves infinitely more 
than the human capacities of local officials, their proclivities to emphasize police 
or simple tax functions, or the prevailing bureaucratic process for establishing 
a coordinated line of command between isolated locales and the nation’s 
capital. The rural awakening which is taking place throughout much of the 
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country imposes augmented imperatives for the administrator in the realms of 
education, economic and town planning, agricultural credit, mechanization of 
agricultural techniques where possible, and a crushing array of other manifold 
responsibilities. Security is simply the ultimate consideration which, if presented 
in emergency form, is likely to be an indication that the local administrator has 
failed to establish some consensus with the populace he oversees. It is becom- 
ing apparent that the role of the gaid is expected to be that of benevolent 
father-confessor, intercessor with the administration of Rabat, and coordinator 
of efforts to establish a balance between local requirements and the capabilities 
of the government to establish priorities for meeting these needs. 


Probably the most meaningful efforts to be undertaken thus far have been 
in the realm of rural education. As part of its program for educational advance- 
ment the government has initiated a broadly-based program to instruct Moroc- 
cans—over eighty-five per cent of whom were illiterate in March 1956. Prodig- 
ious gains have been registered. Since independence, the country’s Moroccan 
school population has increased by more than fifty per cent, from 378,000 in 
late 1956 to over 700,000 by the end of 1958. Rural Morocco has responded 
with such exhilaration and anticipation—in some areas in the Sous school 
houses were constructed by local communities before a school-master had even 
been assigned—that the government decided in mid-1958 to concentrate its 
efforts for the forthcoming year’s construction and training program in these 
formerly disinherited parts of the country. However, it is confronted with an 
immense problem in training a sufficient number of monitors and teachers to 
meet this growing need. The school-age population of Morocco is 2,000,000 
today and each year this figure is augmented by 150,000 children. Schools are 
overcrowded and to meet the anticipated “boom” the administration estimates 
that at least 3,500 additional classrooms must be constructed. In the process, 
the teacher training program will have to be expanded and instruction in- 
tensified. 

The situation among the Zaer seems to be fairly typical of the problems 
facing the government in creating a nation-wide educational system. Schooling 
for children is much sought after by parents as a means of improving the status 
and position of their offspring in the community—as well as enhancing the 
family’s standing. There is less concern with the content and form of educa- 
tion than with the acquisition of baccalaureate degrees. Since 1956, the school 
population has swollen to 2,000 pupils over the past several years—over- 
burdening a teaching staff of 55. Instruction is by rote at the initial stages, 
both in French and Arabic. Age-groups in each class vary considerably with 
older children occasionally being mixed with much younger Moroccans. Unlike 
the cities, separation of the sexes is observed, thus further overburdening the 
local system. This traditional segregation has long-term significance for the 
community as a whole. For young girls are withdrawn from classes as soon as 
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they reach puberty and returned to the isolation and protection of ‘the family. 
Consequently it is rare to find young girls proceeding to advanced instruction 
and the higher degrees. This situation places the female segment of the popu- 
lation—which wields considerable influence in family matters—in the position 
of defenders of tradition, superstitions, religious forms, and obscurantist 
policies. Ironically, those who have more to gain through change, are its 
strongest opponents. 


The government's educational program is related, in substantial measure, 
to its efforts to improve living levels in rural Morocco as a means of reducing 
the exodus to the cities which has been taking place since World War II 
Mounting unemployment and social dislocation in urban centers impel sus- 
tained efforts to make life in rural Morocco more attractive wherever possible. 
However, serious obstacles exist. Approximately 2,000,000 Moroccans work 
as day laborers or share-croppers (khammes). The average annual income of 
a laborer is estimated at only 20-30,000 francs, barely sufficient to maintain a 
family of five. Those who possess small holdings of five to ten hectares of 
land, accounting for almost one-half of Morocco’s utilizable land area, find 
them insufficient to produce an adequate family income. These property 
holders also frequently hire themselves out as day laborers. However, the 
average agricultural season is approximately six months each year, producing 
underemployment, a major concern for rural administrators and agriculturalists 
alike. 

The Moroccan Government has attempted to modernize and improve tradi- 
tional farming techniques through its “Operation Labor” program. As presently 
conceived, farmers are being induced to pool their small holdings in order that 
modern techniques be introduced in an effort to increase productivity. Tractors, 
steel plows and other modern farm equipment are being introduced, as well as 
technical advice and instruction, in an effort to demonstrate that consolidated 
holdings and intelligent planning can materially improve the life of the farmer. 
A minimum charge is carried by the farmer for the use of this modern equip- 
ment, much of which has been provided by the United States Government. 
While only 350,000 hectares of land have been affected to date, it is hoped 
that the program will be expanded rapidly over the next several years. A 
serious struggle against the fragmentation of lands—the product of the present 
system of inheritance—confronts the government. Nor is it assured that 
Morocco’s farmers will all welcome the tractor and the modern plow. Agricul- 
ture is a way of life, evolved through the centuries, which changes only grudg- 
ingly. Indeed, there is little room for certainty concerning the effectiveness of 
modern techniques on the part of the average Western observer. Serious difficul- 
ties often arise. For example the Western variety of metal plow which is intro- 
duced indiscriminately into rural areas can engender unhappy results threaten- 
ing the program of modernization. In some regions, the soil is too sandy and 
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Neida 


flan Had 8 665 Had des Ghoualem 
Ghoualem Electors ; Tleta de Sibara 


Ezzihiliga Christian 9.878 Khemis de 
Electors Ezzihiliga 


Sidi Sidi 8,947 Sidi Bettache 
Bettache Bettache Electors Bir el Keld 





RURAI 


ADMINISTRATION IN MOROCCO 


ZAERS-ROMMANI DISTRICT 





Resour 
of M 


irKcts 


Comparison with former 
Organization 





Each market 


approximately 1.5 million 


produces 


rrancs p* r year in taxes 


Local markets produce 13 
million francs in taxes 


Both ug provide 1.75 


million francs each year. 


000 francs each 


uillion annually 


nillion each 





The new commune is to incorporate the four former 
ers of Od Khalifa de Merchouch, Od Ali and 
Merrakchia, as well as Rommani. 


No change in previous areas 


Replace the two former communes of Od Aziz and 
Nejda, as well as the Centre of Aghbal 


Replace the three former communes of Ghoualem, 
Rouached, and Sibara 


Replace the communes of M’ramcha, Od Moussa, and 


Od Amrane, as well as the Centre of Ezzihiliga 


Replace the two former communes of Hlalif and Sidi 
Bettache 
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porous for metal plows, lending itself more profitably to the traditional arasre. 
In other areas, the introduction of modern agricultural machinery does not 
guarantee increased productivity without proper seed selection, crop rotation, 
and adequate rainfall. 


The administration's efforts to improve agricultural techniques and expand 


ucational opportunities are an indication that it is more concerned with 
processes rather than simple forms. Numerous other programs have been 
evolved to bring greater benefits to Morocco’s rural population, including the 
scores of work centers, community development pilot stations (in conjunction 
with an expert United Nations staff), and the national anti-illiteracy campaign 
for adults. In process of change is the traditional concept of the relationship of 
government to the basic elements of national society. The once-ubiquitous 
communications gap between gaid and fallah is no longer welcome and, as a 
result, the concept of governmental roles and responsibilities is undergoing 
revision. Rural administration is evolving from its once authoritarian pattern 
and is expected to be predicated upon the principle of communal participation 
and rapport in elective organs. Rural society is not to be reshaped unilaterally 
by secular and religious elites imposing alien values and institutions. While 
the administration at Rabat does not intend to abdicate its power as final 
political arbiter and prime mover in forcing the pace of economic and social 
evolution, it is willing to cede a measure of choice and decision-making to the 
planned “communes."” How much and in which fields remain to be worked out 
in the future. However, one fact is clear, rural Morocco is politically emergent 
and wishes to establish its own canons of choice. Indeed, if the government 
expects the rural population to crystallize its opinions on major issues, the 
latter, in turn, expect local opinions to count in government councils. 

In general, rural administration in most Middle Eastern nations is a highly 
personalized struggle by each official to create a role for himself in the life of 
the community to which he is assigned. Impersonal governmental institutions 
and procedures are difficult to create. Policies and procedures do not command 
support in themselves; they must be made meaningful in the total context of 
community lifeways. To gain acceptance, they must be introduced by officials 
who have committed themselves fully to local advancement. Rural admini- 
stration, hence, is the drama in microcosm of young men in search of a favora- 
ble audience. The poorly-endowed or personally-ambitious official rules and 
exercises authority with unbending taciturnity, meting out justice much as 
would a bored police magistrate. The wise and the knowledgeable gaid 
acts with forbearance and insight concerning the dynamics of local customs 
and institutions. Rural administration, then, is the aggregate of all these micro- 
cosmic struggles in varied rural environments which give rise to hope and 


frustration, victory and defeat. The sum total cannot be computed until the 
processes alluded to above have run their natural course. 
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Professor Roy Fairfield, writing in the Sum- 
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ompromis had, during the past two years, also been a 


eems ! rd public statements 1 iber the Institute's Board of Governors 
of Archbishop residen Makarios and and gave freely of his time and energy in that 
Mr. Selwyn d d , uve much room capacity. Though he had recently been severely 
British to be ill. his efforts did not flag 
tory colonial Particularly to the publication activities of 


ion nd tl vish of the Cypriots for the Institute is this loss keenly felt. It was only 


independence as soon as possible are, however in the Summer 1959 issue of the Journal that 


till positive negotiating elements Mr. Stevens, freed of corporat responsibilities, 

wrot “Some Reflections on the First Arab 

Petroleum Congress,’’ an article which has been 

widely noted since. From his own resources 

and by solicitation from others. he had helped 

Harley C. Stevens to maintain the book publication program of 

the Institute. In his support of its basic ideal, 

that the Middle East deserves ‘‘such thoughtful 

The death of Harley C. Stevens on December attention as can be initiated and encouraged 

26, 1959, was a grievous loss to the Middle in this country, Harley Stevens was a strong 
Fast Institute. A friend from its early days, he pillar and will be much missed 





Notice to Readers 


With the forthcoming Spring issue, the Journal will 
naugurate a different version of its section heretofore 
labelled ‘Reader's Commentary.” Now to be called ‘‘Com- 

lications,”’ this section invites more general comment 
than has been our practice in the past and letters other 
than those concerning a previous article in the Journal 
ire welcome 

Such communications as that which will appear in the 
opring, on the anniversary of an academic institution, or 
other news of interest both to professionals in Middle East 

and to laymen, are cordially invited. The Journal 

, of course, undertake to print all those received but, 

within Space limitations, the editors look forward to ex- 
panded service for readers 
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Oct. 19: Turkey took a slight lead over Poland in 

the race for a seat in the Security Council 
A Gaullist leader confirmed reports that Right- 

wing forces in Algiers and Paris had plotted to 

overthr Michel 
Debr¢ 

Oct. 20: The Alliance Committee in 
Paris decided to campaign for reversal of the 
Renault withdrawal from Israel 

Oct. 27: A draft 
between Greece 


w the Government of Premier 


Franco-Israeli 


for a defense alliance 
Turkey and Cyrpus, as stipulated 
in the London Agreement on Cyprus, was signed 
in Athens by representatives of the three countries, 


agreement 


a joint con 
Oct. 30 


iniqué stated 
The US reiterated its intention of withdraw- 
ing from Morocco its naval and air bases 
Ahmad Shukayri of Saudi Arabia 
suggestion by Israel that a regional 
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j 
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nsidered while 
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tion plan f 
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there was now hope for a just, 
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Nov. 4: The Ford Foundation announced in New 
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Jordan and the UAR. Aid will be given to a 
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Algerian people to 48-hour strike in response to an appeal by the 
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4: As oil workers continue their strike the 
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1959 

Sept. 1 In a television and radio address to France 
and Algeria, President de Gaulle promised Alger- 
ians_ self-d nination within four years of a 
cessation of the 

Sept. 17 iidiers early this morning and 
again tonight plastered the walls of nearly every 
building in downtown Algiers with posters advo 


French 


cating Algeria's integration with France 

Sept. 18: The Algiers Public Safety Committee to- 
night attacked President de offer to 
Algeria of independence, semi-autonomy or union 
with France as “this new demoniacal wager.” A 
communiqué by the right-wing settlers’ group said 


Gaulle’s 
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Algeria 
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total pacification” is reached 


struggle 
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Sept. 24: Twenty-six persons were killed by insur- 
gents who ambushed a French convoy near Aflou, 
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rebel leaders to President de Gaulle's 
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1 seeking an end to the rebellion, it was reported 
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cost, human and 
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anniversary of the Algerian war, the 
Culture in the Provisional 
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rate the 
Minister of 
Sayyid 
declared that the Algerians will 
fighting until final liberation. A solution 
of the war would only come if the French agreed 
to negotiate with the Provisional Gov 
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Government, 
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cease-fire and 

future of the 
French 

after Moscow lauded the 

had erred in attacking it 
Nov. 4: In Algiers, Paul Delouvrier announced that 
the French Government intended to 
equivalent of $506,600,000 in 
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conditions for a guarantees for a 
Algerian people 
party 


plan, 
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that they 


Communist 
de Gaulle 


spend the 
1960 for the eco 
development of Algeria, an 
increase of 38 per cent over the current year 
Nov. 5: French military planes have dispersed a 
nationalist rebel caravan of 120 men near Bir 
Djedid, a French Army spokesman announced 
Nov. 6: The French Army announced in Algiers the 
death of Major Mira, nationalist rebel commander 
in the Kabylia northern Algeria. It 
asserted that all six rebel zones now were without 
hie Id ce 
Communist China has given the 


social 
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mmanders 

Algerian na- 
tionalist insurgents the equivalent of $10,000,000 
in credits for the purchase of war materials or to 


carry out propaganda and administration, usually 
reliable sources in Tunis said today 
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“A ready for the Cyprus 
new pipeline which . 
Bougie on the Medi (See also, Turkey) 


95¢ 
reached its 1959 

da Oct. 5: Archbishop Makarios and General Grivas 
are scheduled to meet in the next few days at 

Rhodes, it was announced in Athens today 
armed European Oct. 7: At their meeting at Rhodes, the two Cypriote 
to form com- leaders declared that “all our misunderstandings 
fight to keep Algeria (on the London agreement split) have been set- 


nembers in Algiers and tled 


her areas of Algiera Oct. 8: A second round of talks between the two 
nalist leaders arrived Cypriote leaders aimed at ending their dispute 
UN General Assembly ver the Cyprus settlement took place at Rhodes 
Archbishop Makarios and General Grivas 
bolstered with arms f their personal peace conference with a joint 
Tunisia and Morocco all for “undisturbed peace and unity” in Cyprus 
rces, a French Army 1 Cyprus will go to the polls on December 
t a President and Vice President, it was 
60-year-old leader of the announced at Nicosia 
ent which is at odds Oct 18; Archbishop Makarios and Dr. Fazil Kuchuk 
minant National Liberation Front, conferred today amid reports of growing strains 
roundtable discussion of between Turkey and Greece over the coming 
interested parties independence of Cyprus 
killed and ther persons A Turkish motor vessel was scuttled off the 
two homemade coast of Nicosia as it was being searched by a 
versity Royal Naval boarding party. Two cases of am- 
ck munition were seized before it sank. Three mem 
bers of the crew were arrested 
a hit-and-run Oct. 21: Archbishop Makarios suspended the talks 
persons loyal on the Constitution for an independent Cyprus 
was announced in today in protest against alleged arms smuggling 
by Turkish Cypriotes 

a new offensive in It was reported in Athens that General Grivas 
f the strongest insur- is preparing to make his bid for power to rule 

gent pockets, French sous in Algiers reported Greece. The details were kept secret 
Twelve thousand parachutists, legionnaires, and Oct. 22: The suspension of talks created an air of 
> shooters were taking pat tension in Nicosia. British patrols were alerted 
The IBRD made uivd to US and arms surrender was asked as a condition for 

lion to assist in financing the construction further talk 

operation of the 412-mile pipeline to bring It was reported in Athens that the Greeks are 
oil from Hassi-Messaoud to Bougie detern clear up the arms-smuggling issue 


About 250 tons of high explosive destined even at the cost of holding up Cyprus agreements 

he Algerian nationalist insurgents has been The suspension of talks was also supported 
found aboard a Dutch ship, French authorities in Oct. 23 statement by the Turkish Government 
reported made public in Nicosia denied that Turkey had 
. Europeans in Algiers eve ever encouraged illegal shipment of arms into 
Paris studied today Cyprus and it repeated the Turkish Government's 
] 


transformation of the pledge to cooperate fully in implementing the 


lan 


nity might have on the future independence 


: 
The intercommunal tensions of the week 
waning, it was reported in Nicosia 
Constitutional Commission is still 
adlocked over the division of executive 

powers 


Oct. 25: Archbishop Makarios criticized the clamor 





over the independence issue and expressed his 
optimism that the island would become a republic 
next February 19 


Oct. 27: Dr. Kuchuk appealed to the Turkish com- 
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Dec. 3: Upon his departure after a three-day visit 
as the guest of Emperor Haile Prince 
Bertil of Sweden said he was happy that many 


ontributing to the development of the 


Selassie, 


Swedes are 
Ethiopian defense forces 

4: Sharp clashes have occurred between Ethi 

Somali tribesmen and Somali tribesmen 


Dec. 5 
up to next July 
of Somalia 

Dec. 12: A group 
Addis Ababa. They 


scientists, teachers and musicians 


he General Assembly voted today to move 
1 the date for the independence 
of Soviet t j 


urists are expected in 


include workers, journalists, 


Iran 
1959 


Sept. 16: Ambassador Nikolai M. Pegov returned to 
Teheran today to begin what political observers 
believe to be talks on improving Soviet-Iranian 

relations 
The NIOC a $6,000,000 con- 

had been awarded to US firm William 
Brothers for the eight-inch, 
240-mile oil pipeline from Teheran to Shahrud. 

Sept. 22: Minister Nehru declared at a 
Teheran press conference CENTO that 
he has “always been opposed to pacts. A change 
of name makes no difference.” 

Sept. 26: Shah Mohammad Riza Pahlevi said today 
that Iran would “gladly welcome any Soviet offer 
of economic aid to Iran in the form of credits 
for the purchase of industrial goods 

Sept. 29. In an effort to avoid the possible escape 
of any persons involved in an alleged multi- 
million dollar “misappropriation” of company 
property, the Abadan Public Prosecutor banned the 
leparture of foreign employees of the Consortium 
f Iranian Oil Operating Companies in Abadan 

Premier Eghbal arrived in New York to 
attend the CENTO meeting in Washington 

Oct. 12: The Iran Pan-American Oil 

sudded a about 60 the 
harg Island, it was reported 


that 
the 
construction of an 


announced 


Prime 


about the 


Oct. 4 


Company 

well miles to west of 

An agreement was signed for nstruction 

an Jranian-Turkish railway, it was announced 

lov. 9: President Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pakis- 
tan arrived in Teheran for a state visit 

Informed sources reported that the Soviet 

offered Ir per cent share of profits 

northern 

pre- 


in 85 


are 

1 tron ng up military bases there 

17: President Mohammad Ayub Khan, Premier 
Adnan Menderes and the Shah of Iran met at 
Teheran for and imuniqué 
expressed their firm belief in the principle of 
non-interference in the affairs of f ‘ ; 
afirmed their desire to d ything p< 


sett 


five hours 


yuntries 


and ssible 
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stability in this area 
nference the Shah stated that 
ne interest in 
with 
that Iran only 
maintenance of its army and 


transport 
was 


f arms 
President Eisenhower will address a joint 
of the Majlis (Parliament) at Teheran on 
upon the request of the Iranian Govern- 
was announced at Teheran today 
In an interview 


Eisenh 


prior to the arrival of 
Shah of Iran declared 
that he wants the United states to strengthen his 


wer, the 


country’s army and air force; he also spoke of his 

plans” for increasing social justice and 
raising the standard of living mainly by reinvest- 
ing oil revenues in industry and agriculture 

Dec. 14: President FE 


quarter-hour 


great 


in a five-and-three- 
Teheran reminded the 
stretigth alone” could not 
insure their security and that uld still 
be lost if the “basic aspirations of humanity” were 
not served. A joint communiqué endorsed CENTO, 
the principle of negotiation and disarmament with 


adequate controls 


isenhower 


stopover at 
Iranians that “military 


freedom ct 


Iraq 


(See also, Algeria) 


1959 
Sept. 16: The “people's court’ sentenced Nadhim 
al-Tabagjali, formerly commander of the Second 
Division in Kirkuk, Colonel Rifa't al-Ha)j Sirri, 
formerly head of army intelligence in Baghdad, 
Lieut-Colonel ‘Aziz Ahmad Shahab, and Captain 
Da‘ud Sayyid Khalil to death before a firing squad 
for complicity in the Mosul revolt last March 
General ‘Abdi said that the Ira 


nain oper I] time 


ji airports would 

] weekly Akhbar al-Yawm re- 
orted that General ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim's re- 
quest for an IPC loan of ID 50,000,000(sic) was 
refused and that he subsequently threatened to 
nationalize the company. Under pressure from the 
British Ambassador, IPC agreed to make the loan 
on condition that the Gov uld give a 
security of 
region to 


ernment sl! 
written undertaking to guarantee the 
IPC’s pipelines 
Lebanon. The guarantee 
Sept. 2 A 
heen decided to forn 
Petroleum 


of which will be appointed by the Iraqi Council 
of Ministers e will be three 


traversing 


the Syrian 
4 


was grant 

states that it has 
of directors for the 
Authority in Iraq the members 


Baghdad 
a board 


report from 


General 


and their term of offi 
years 
Sept. 24: The Burden-Turiff construction company 
will build 314 miles of oil pipeline for Iraq for 
the IPC, it was reported in London 
The Iraqi Cabinet has 


approved a draft law 


69 


creating Iraq's first news agency, it was disclosed 
in Baghdad 

Sept. 28 A orm of 
upon the 
ofhcers implicated in 
Baghdad, public 
General ‘Abd 


Meanwhile 


Cairo 
nationalist 
revolt 


indignation arose in 
execution of thirteen Arab 
the Mosul 


demonstrations 


and, in 

were held against 

al-Karim Qasim’s order of execution 

the Communist daily ‘stihad Al Sha'b 
defended the executions as “prudent and neces- 
sary 

Sept. 29 A 
prison 


court-martial sentenced ten persons to 
ranging from six months to four 
years at hard labor today for attacking the house 
of the President of a previous court-martial 
Iraq called on France to accept the offer of the 
Algerian Government to negotiate a 
cease-fire and self-determination in 
Algeria 
Oct. 1: A large part of the middle class, including 
business men, some religious leaders and profes- 
sional men expressed their discontent over General 
“Abd al-Karim Qasim’s indifferent stand against the 
Reds 
Oct. 5 


terms 


Provisional 
conditions for 


Anti-Reds in Iraq are gaining influence over 
j They recently gained 


professional bodies control 
lawyers association 


small but influential 
and are continuing their efforts to counteract the 
Communists move to gain power in these organi- 
zations 

Oct. 7: The Baghdad 
Abd al-Karim Qasin 
this evening 


ot the 


radio announced that General 
was wounded in the shoulder 

when a “vicious hand” fired several 
shots at his car in Baghdad. His condition was 
declared “very good.” 

Oct. 8: The army and police appeared to be in full 
control of Baghdad today following the failure of 
an attempt to assassinate General Qasim. Mean- 
while, President Eisenhower sent a message of 
sympathy. The General's condition was “good.” 

Oct. 11 Popular sympathy over the 

has, in the 


attempted 

assassination opinion of diplomats, 
helped to stabilize General Qasim's régime while 
US analysts expressed the gloomy view that his 
régime was being maneuvered into a position from 
which Communists could at some future time take 
over 

Oct. 13: According to the Iraq Times the Iraq Gov- 
ernment’s income from oil royalties amounted to 
ID 63,784,886 so far this year, about ID 6 million 
more than in the same period of 1958 

Oct. 15: Another attempt on General ‘Abd al-Karim 
Qasim's life was reported by the military governor 
general 

Oct. 23: According to Iraqi trade reports, goods 
worth ID 325,000 were ordered by Iraqi merchants 
during the first week of the Czech trade exhibition 
in Baghdad. They include tractors, bicycles and 
textiles 

Oct. 25 A lieutenant 
colonel and 12 privates to death for killing Colonel 
Jalal Ahmad I 


ourt-martial sentenced a 


nail, of the Basra garrison 
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announced that 
irging IPC and its a 
inquish 60 


per cent 


lion Iraqis paraded before General 
iting anti-Nasir slogans as 


upon his dis 


News Agency qu 


5s having 


liberal kur 


interyv 


nmunist party of Iraq is 
ral Qasim is encouraging 
tion while Al-Thawra 


idle-of-the-road na 


ySicians fre 


igainst 


Britain signed 


between 


gitives summoned today to appear 
al-Rik 


Minister for Reconstruction, and Fay 


ople’s Court. They were Fu'ad 


a leader of the Ba'tl party 


Israel 


(See also General rdan) 
1959 


Sept. 17: A band of six Bedouins opened 
Israel army post on the Sinai border b 
repelled by an Israel army patrol 
The Ministry for Religious Affairs was 
rmed today that the Vatican has appointed 
Pier Giorgio Chiappero as its first Latin Bishop 


el ~pment in Israel 


» May 1951 when Israel Bonds were 


he investing publi n the <S 

were sold in the 
Western Europe 
uins were killed by 
Negev wasteland f 


Israelis began a joint 





education and resear 
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campaigt 
rrant 


immig 


Africa 


M ‘ 
Moroccan G 


year in 


vernment 
industry 
e strengthen 


ith the Jewish people 


re tions with 


Ben 


f the 


ted 


1 | litical 


kle r nly uc 


far in the Israel election 


] 
I 
} 


oriental 
North 


ntent of 
Middle ast and 


the 


nfirmed 
udenti 


400.000 


N Egyptian-Israel Mixed Armistice 
lemned ngly bi j 
Isracli fighters on an 

Gulf of Aqaba 


and stro ame 
four 


ver the 


ck by 
oT 


tankers 
on her 

in Tel 
ament wil 


l 
f 


Agron 


Jerusalem 


Hancock 
to Israel, presented 
Izhak Ben-Zvi, at his 
200 Bedouin refugees 
an agreement signed in 


of the two govern- 
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with a 

time At al 

whose membershir i ne » next Pren 
his Cabinet In 


t the mayjority 
David Ben-Gurion 
1 al-Nasir that any 
in Iraq would compel Isr to reserve 


) stage an 


ated that Mapai 

n it increased its Knesset 
maller gain 

National 

Mapan 

Agudat 


Zi 


an inten- 
rtional 
lescribed 


muters near 


nstrator and 


f Socialists, 
enterprise 
nt Dr. Nahum Goldmann of the 
Organization told a study mission 
in Jewish leaders in Tel Aviv that 
nment had agreed to give the US 
y about how the fund 


nmigrants to settle in Israel 


t 10th anniversary 
Joint Distribution Com- 
handicapped and aged 

J Jewish 
said that million 

gh Malben 

Ben-Gurion has been set back in 
inate proportional representation 


The General Zionist party 


JOURNAI 


David Ben-Gurion complained 
failure to carry out an eight-year 
natic relations 

ults were officially announced with 

the following new Knesset line-up Mapai, 47 

seats; Herut, 17; National Religious Front (Hapos 

Hamizrachi and Mizrachi), 12; Mapam, 9; Gen- 

eral Zionists, 8; Ahdut Avodah, 7; Torah Religious 

Front (Agudat Israel and Poalei Agudat Israel), 

6; Progressive, 6; three Mapai 

ponsored Arab parties, a total of 5—Progress and 

Development 2, Cooperation and Fraternity 2 and 
Agriculture and Development 1 

inicipal elections: in Tel Aviv Mapai 

t f 41 seats and Mr. Mordechz 


Communists 3; 


Namir, the Minister of Labor, is expected to replace 
Mayor Hayim Levanon; in Jerusalem, it is still 
ncertain whether Mr. Mordechai Ish-Shalom 
(Mapai), Dr. Ernst Nebenzahl (National Religious 
Party) or Rabbi Moshe Porush (Agudat Israel) 
will succeed the late Mr. Gershon Agron (Mapai); 
Mr. Abba Khoushy (Mapai) and Mr. Avraham 
Krinitsi (General Zionist) are expected t 
their posts in Haifa and Ramat Gan 
Israeli and Arab delegates clashe 
on Palestinian refugees at the 


Premier David Ben-Gurion told US 


] 
l 
leaders that Jews now in parts of I 


and Africa would come Israel in the 
it or not 
establist ‘ 
Council Research and 
Development replace the present 
Council of Israel in order to f rge 


rentific 


for applied scientific research 
A five-year plan for the develo 
modernization of Israel's transport services pro 
vides for the construction of a new Mediterranean 
harbor, a shipyard, a runway for international jet 
airliners, a chain of domestic airports and the 
extension of the national railway network into the 
barren Negev, it was disclosed in Tel Avi 
vy. 18: Finance Minister Levi Echk 
the diversion of Jordan River w: 
land in the Negev desert 
Israel 
v. 19: A Lebanese airliner wa 
its flight to Beirut after 
by Israeli planes and forced t 
Airport 

French An 


after a 


27 Premier David Ben-Gurion sided with 
Premier ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim in his conflict with 
Presid Gamal ‘Abd al-Nisar in spite of his 
lifferences with the former because he considered 
Nasir's threat of domination “the biggest danger.’ 
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exca was reported in the Jerusalem daily, Falastin 
by a Sept. 20 A ministerial reshuffle announced by 
Pren rza’ al-Majali disclosed the following 
hanges ner Finance Minister, Musa Nasir, 
is Foreign Minister; Minister of Justice, Amastas 
Hananiya, replaced by Anwar Nashashibi, Minister 
of National Defense, for an ambassadorial appoint 
nent; and ir n to his portfolio, Khulusi 
al-Khayri recei the portfolio of development 
and re 
Signor i UN Ambassador in the 
Middle East, returned to Amman from Geneva 
reign Minister Musa Nasir said that 
ther Arab delegations to the current 
e¢ UN General Assembly would con 
mn Palestine, including Mr. Hammarskjéld's 


; 


uture of the refugees, and Algeria 
ding Jordanian newspapers, A/ 
id, attacked the Iraqi Government 


y officers and villians purpe rtc | 

of General Qasin 
i al-Mun'im ; f 1 the UN 
General , yy ordan supported the UAR’s 
banning of Israeli navigation from the Suez Canal 
Sept. 24: King Husayn received seven West German 
parliamentary clegates in Amman. On the ime 
| rs of the US House of Representa 
Mr. Otto Passman. chairman of the 
called on King Husayn 
ninisterial ¢ mittee met with 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
the Bureau of Mines in the 
Ministry of National Economy to draw 


| draft of an amendment, to be intro 


» the concession agreement of the Phillips 
which provides for the addition of part 
Ga Ghor district to the company’s concession 
r David Ben-Guri ( Of the area against payment by the « mpany of an addi- 
new Govern < f e tional rent 

Award of the contract for completing the Ghor 

An canal as been postponed for a month, Sayyid 

eventh-hour } ’ -ade ( the Left Muhammad Isma’‘il 


ng Mapam : hdut Avodah parties motivated sclosed in Amman 

tt} net Prime Minister Sayyid Hazza’ al-Majali 
said that an arrangement to organize relations 
between the Ministry of Education and Christian 


director of the canal authority, 


ch 


missionary and private schools is contemplated, and 


tion that the ministry had re 


court heard the 


arged officer 
t ’ | | if " 4 verthrow 


ian Minister 
mman that nat Tt} ef as to | 


© announced 


the request a provisional military 


exten ibr 1 by the Council of Ministers 
ian n Ics ince to pension on resigning 
years’ ser and on dis 
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pr 
early 


The 


undersecretary disclosed 


Ministry of Health rep. 


ve three mi } 


ion OSC 


that it 


vaccine 


WHO 


radicate 


each 


the 


“ ang 


Pahlevi 


1 thar 


I NRW A Ss wi rk 


EAST 


Nov 5 
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Chr ai 
all in 
contr 
eit! 
wer Iraq 
ces arrest¢ 
] 


tried 


it was rep 
1cil of Ministers decid 
contribution to the IM 


) to enable 


ithoritative 
The Ministry of Economy sai 
formed the Foreign Ministry that it 
of France decided by 
In conjuncti 
has banned 
La So 
all its branches for violatir 


economic boycott 


c mom council n 


government all deal 
Paris firm 

@' Orient and 
boycott of Israel 


The Ford I 


teté Bancaire 


yundation announced 


grant for economic advisers to the 
ernment and an additional grant 
the Arab Development Society for 
tural project in the Jordan Valley 

Nov. 6: A joint statement issued in Amn 
Huss 


East 
Nov. 7 
the United 
$4,100 


Jordanian 


lly announced 


make f¢ 


It was officially in 
will 

h, starting 
to 


ir 


De 


States 


O00 eac in 
‘ 


Treasury 


has offered to 


! 
lly equi 


Germany 


nne 


including a fu PT 


ct for 

King Husayn left Amman f 
Europe, including T 

and other countri 


ung 


help cover bu 


F 


Arab Le 


re 


] 


yn and the Shah of Iran pledged to 
effort to preserve peace and security in the Middle 


} 


if 
ig 


$290.( 


00 


Jordanian go 


to 


1 by King 


spare 


Amn 


ly 


ember 


retary 


minerals, Sayyid 


n 
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encourage 
orts will be 
Il be 


wi im 


UNRWA 
Deve 


recently 
| 


pment af 
Bank transfer 


I 


OSSESS10 


rdanians accu f being members 
secrets to 
mmallah 

King 
would 
oT 


’ 


r 
hinted by 
at Kara 
Oct. 2 
Comr 


policer 


; n 
Husayn's he 


AiKS 


arrivai 


n Briti 


A 


the 


rrange 


gniz repul 
proclaimed and 
Foreign Ministry 
Dec. 1: The je 
the g ernment s 
the Pillips Petrole 


‘ 


j 


I 


bill 
agree 


lanian Parliament ratified 


1 
r 


Pp 


‘ a report 


Azad 


mentary 
Con 


| 
n pany under 
whict i mpany $s concession area 


cl 


legal rig 


1 Storage 


} 
hinancial 


the 


company ent 


nT 
an 


Sal 
thus 


ult by plateau i 
Dex 
In lian 

Pakistan 
cease-h 

- woman 

ed a! Prime 
est of the the Kast 
mM arrive j la 


at Aqa 
Dec. 7:. The Foreign Ministry has informed the Arab 


govern n i 7 


Lea J a UAR j 
ncil should -_ 


instca in 


Mr. B. W 


Organizat! 


i 


if the 
prospects 


ral program in Jordan 
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18 


Sepr 
had 


the Let 


Rey 


itte 


Ministry 


} 


u 
y n 


ith 

meeting 
held in 

Sept. 25 
the Iraq 
exe 


and 
men 

Sepr 
filla se 
Deputy 
late Ka 


seve 


tric 


ve in Kashmir and Kas 


' 


the bodie 


in 


Kashr 


4 


A rep 
airfield 


A 


Parliament 


i 
n 


the Qasin 


ping 
Kashmir has 
} 


t 


ot agre 
to r 


police force t 


A 


ce esta 


iministrative refort 


t uncer ch Indian 


; 


ur 
Indian Gi 


> the verni 


ent 
lope f a settlen of the 
of Kashmir by Pakistan an 
President Ayub Khan in a 


} 


| 


roblem 
Indi 


r ent ot 


nm a was 


ress interview 


} 


Government has 


‘Te ‘ 


‘ t rn 


by Chinese forces in Ladakh 


I 


uNnes r ) ten border 


and 


n killed in the border 


S nine policeme 


sent a letter the President of the 
(Doc. 8/4238) referring to a 
the Pakistan press to the effect that the 

had decided to sell at 
roperty belonging to Jammu and 
lifferent parts of West Pakistan 
that neither had the 
ell these pri 


Incii 


if 


Government 


all 


States 


? 
in 
larged 
t 


government 
t »perties 

rt received by the Kashmir Govern- 
the Cor hav built 
on Indian territory Aksai Chih 
n Ladakh. 

Fe 


1 that munist Chinese ¢ 


on the 


r 


Ministry 
that 
area dist ited 


line on November 


spokesn 
residents 
Kashmir 


18 and 


told 
from 
] 


the 
the 
the 
an old 


eign an 
two 
of Crosse< 


killed 


disc 


Minister Nehru said that he would 


Wwur issue 


tte 


uss 
with President Eisenhower only 
t 


c ling 


. ! 
I Wil 


was 


Lebanon 


The Committee of IPC Dismissed Workers 
ear j 


a detaile 
Ministry 


it was learned 


plete report of their case which 


anese of Social Affairs had re- 


j loyees 
of the 
iscussed their report 
ounced that 
employees would be 


9 


ves of the dismisse 

with the Director General 

f Social Affairs and d 
The 

all i 

Tripoli on September 

Anti-Oasim demonstrators surged 
Embassy in Beirut in 


‘7 


resentati emt 


e¢ met 


oO 


ommiuttee also ann a 
f lis 


the misse 
toward 
the 
against 
killed 
ral were hospitalized for injuries as police- 
j ’ 


protest against 


of the men accused of plottir 


régime. One demonstrator was 


to disperse them 


A by-election was held in Al-Mukhtara to 


it in Parliament left vacant by the murder of 
Na’im Mughabkhab two months ago. Candi- 


mil Jumblatt won by almost 3,000 votes 
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tive source in Beirut said 
Nov. 3: Sayyid Jamal Mikkawi was elected chairman 
that his of the Chamber of Deputies’ foreign affairs com 
lusion mittee to replace Sayyid Philip Taqla, now Minister 
1¢z Canal yf Justice and Economy 


P ‘ 


Uproar broke out in the chamber when the 
president, Sayyid Sabri Hamadi, stopped Sayyid 
Pierre Eddé and his supporters from discussing the 
Lebanese Governr V atter's proposal to amend a government decree 


ight. The new cabi ‘ integrating the municipal and ind olice 


und Defense Rashid Karami A marriage contract between the second son 
reign Affairs Husayn “Uwayni 1g Muhammad V of Morocco and a 23-year 
Pierre Jumayyil Lebanese wi ned in Beirut. Neither Miss 
Philip Taqla amina 3 lh ¢t i Mawlay ‘Abdallah was 

Ali Bazzi 
elegrapl Not 11 rift Minister Rashid Karami, Shayk! 
I ki, and the Saudi Director Gen 
und Gener ? 1 Butru ral of Pe leum and Mineral ffairs discussed 


I 


ilture ‘ad »roblen the increase of Lebanon's oil 
Arab League's provisi yu tor transit royalties from Tapline 
nion led wo-we neeting i seir The Beirut daily a/-Bina reported that over the 
past eight years and nine months, 188,582,000 
tons of Iraqi and Saudi oil had been piped across 
Lebanese territory to Lebanese ports 


Nations of the Arab League have prope sed a 
b ! 


joint Arab-owned oil pipeline and improved 
! 


ppropriate financial m or countries granting oil con 
f Finance ¢ ns sorted to the Lebanese Govern- 
sume oil transit 
] Negotiations begun three years ago be 
Affairs, Maurice tween Lebanon and Russia for a civil aviation 
yn to the Council agreement can be considered suspended, it was 
formation of a officially stated in Beirut 
up the case of A government bill compensating members of 
the army, security forces, and civil service who 
ayn ‘Ali Husayn were seriously injured in last year's revolution 
Lebanese Labor was approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
Nov. 18: Mr. Leslie Carver, deputy director of the 
missed employees UNRWA for Palestine Refugees, was killed in a 
id threatened to go on collision between his car and a military armored 
heir case was not settled ar at a road crossing in Beirut 
The state security council asked commande 
speaker rity forces in the north and the govern 
29 tor ‘ ach the Syrian authorities with a 
ending border clashes 
the five Now 24: The 150 dismissed employees of the IPC 
former minis and workers in Lebanon began a hunger strike in 
governor of protest against the failure of the government to 
ninister t arrange for their reinstatement with the company 
George A. Kasem, a US ( 4 an of 
rigin lefended against 
ritism for Israel 
Minister Ra ‘ 
sested Mr ns hief Rep- 
IPC in Lebanon , find a 
strike of the IPC T yees and 


kesman for the strikers announced 
the determination he dismissed workers to 
if strike 
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States and Libyan negotiators are 

in reaching an agreement on how 

Lebanese f hould pay for keeping a jet training 
call a enter V he s Field, near Tripoli 


Morocco 


cs f paralysis attacks has caused 
n the Meknes region in centfal 


auses $were i! ee from 


on 4 
pt. 2 ision of Morocco to adhere to the 
ctween them ' 
; ma Convention and cut all postal links 


I ebanese aci« ’ j } 
‘ rael was implemented t 


ay 

the ar , 

“> y King Muhammad V is faced with a grave 

i a whether to support the present 
plan of “economic libera- 


ute Patriach 
French monetary zone or to call on 


asked then 
O present a counter-program and 

the names Of a governing team 
Sept. 26: The Algerian Nationali f King 
Muhammad V of the broad lines of their answer 
de Gaulle’s offer of self 


Repre 


‘ 


an royal palace and political 
Algerian Provisional Govern 


rin elf determi 


+} 
he 


: 


agreement 
10.000 it 


1959 ct. 2 lait I Morocco’s 


Sept if niss ba mM mail sen T ‘ a result of 


rseas Petroleun fa 10f I Convention 
its Beda well which hich bars its o om postal mmunication 
ar of water 
party announced the suspension 
rgans in protest against the press 
ber 18 which provides penalties 
a government official or a member 
* army or police 

Oct The National Mining and Geological De 
partment awarded today to the Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys In if Los Angeles, a contract for an ex 
tensive geophysical air survey of the eastern part 

Morocco to determine mineral resources 
The Premier of Morocco expressed hope 

' 


the US would result in a solution 


on of five US military bases in Moroc- 
to Paris today on hi way to New 
learned at the UN that Premier 
was trying lay the ground 
work J io ‘ ave the way for talks 
between France and the Algerian nationalists 
1ilding a third one in Bayda Oct. 14: T level talks between Algeria and Mo 
The Oasis Oil Company ree d it h rocco begar Rabat. Premier ‘Abbas of the Al 


oil im its concession area in Syr } gerian Provisiot Government was reported to be 


pitals, is | 


800 BPD lesirous to clarify the French and Algerian posi 
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been reported and 27 merchants hav 
vernn for making or selling adulterated cox 
Moroccan curren fron Ne ] urprise gift of $500,000 w 
lirham he measur mulite equipment will be made publi 
opening the three-day national 
in honor of King Muhamma 
sependence 
Le igue of Red Cross Societies an 
1 Geneva the receipt of an appeal from 
an Government for immediat id 


of the fraudulent dilution of 


new five-year plan which is to take ef- 
next year was outlined by the Minister 
Economy, ‘Abd al-Rahin It provides for 


te intervention in and control of 


Crowr. Prince Mawlay Hasan expressed 
ide and praised the “extreme importance” of 
rms ps 
S Embassy spokesman disclosed that an 
on was he ade to determine whether jet 
Presider ' ital ngine flushin sold b e USAF in Morocco 
een thaw mene Sane ’ i , ontained poison 
eda : " sat hennal , 
official M ccat , rid mt A Soviet i 18 turbo-prop jet brought Presi- 
It a . vo - eal ent Sékou Touré of Guinea to Rabat from Prague 


iCKARE 


ir-day state visit 
labor-supported ly | Tahrir was 


because it accu palace 


personnel 
permit a group of former 
nalist resistance 


7 mad V. 


the announcem« 

wer's planned visit to Morocco, political 

in Rabat were reported to have stirred wide 
hopes that the US is ready vat African 
iS separate entities 

Dec. 10: An exchange of slomatic n 
tween Morocco and Cuba, her first delegation 
Latin America, was announced 

Dec. 14: Legal action against Al-Tahrir for “an 
iffense against the religious and political institu 
tions of the kingdom” would be taken, the Royal 
Palace announced 

0 ask for the han ami al Dec. 15: Two resistance leaders of Morocco’s former 

Ma | 
M roccan G 


connscation of property 


rf tock 
fhcial Moroccan 


independence movement were arrested for publish- 
ing attacks against the monarchy. They were the 
_ director and the editor-in-chief of the daily A/- 
collaborating with the Tabrir 
prior to independence 
Nov. 13: The Ministry rted 
least 9,467 cases of parti aralysi arn ‘ 
ye Pakistan 
leg 1 been ised b : f lilutior : , 
(See a General, Afghanistan) 
1959 
‘ vi ni ned 3 Sept. 1 The birthday of the Holy Prophet of 
agreement providing for 0 Islam was celebrated throughout Pakistan 
j ) 


in each direction, « Sept. 18: An agreement for the establishment of an 


oth ways over ls a il refinery in Pakistan was signed with a con- 


Seventy-sever ) f paraly have rtium of tour oil mpani Sixty per cent of 
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irnalist, 


failure, 


vil Al ate r in 
ince President Ayub 
f Burma 


ai visit 


the con 
in Karachi 


Oct 7 / 


the 
mmuttee of 

app< inted 
affairs with 


a isse 
Governing Body an itive C 
Taraqqi-e-Ur und 


f Management t 


Abdul Haq 


persons have died 


its 
an 
in an 
j Da a it 
in other East 


out 
was 
Pakistan 
ning 

level 


‘akistan began 
of Kara 
r bh! , 


hed if ommunist Chins 


cat ital 


were 
that small- 
rts of the Gilgit area to be 

Foreign Minister, Manzu 
Pakistan will defend its 


its integrity and sovereignty by all 


f reports 


against any party that takes action 


ry régime adopt ind promul 
ace law which establishes special 
to act as final arbiters in industrial 


ernor constituted a three 


rganize 


tan Gov 
rity to onduct and 


basic democracies in 


rural 
Pakistan talks on 
int communiqué embodying a 


a hard | 


r 
I 


Karachi an New Delhi 
aut UN to operate 
Pakistz 

Mi 
Musli 


af wa 


n 
lit 


by 
cat ital 


effect on October 27 


an tror the new 
ld take 
ot his military 
elebrated Revolution 


sidential appeal for 


regime 

Day today 
hard work, 
hment of Rawalpindi as the seat of the 
1 the Promotion of President Ayub 


ana 
ot 


f general to that of Pakistan's 


y Pakistan 


arked by a Pre 


first hel 
Nov. .z Iw 

refuge in the 

West Fre 


Rawalpindi foll 


isand Mangai tribesmen have taken 
North- 
region 220 northwest of 
wing “severe persecution” by the 
government, an authoratative source in 
Rawalpindi said. They opposed Afghan efforts 
ymen to discard the veil 
1 President Ayub Khan said 
unidentified planes had made 
Paki 

and that the Gov 
action He said that according to reports the 
Afghan Army and Air Force had been deployed 
t tl tribesmen 


Guzgarhi area of the former 


ntier 


miles 
Afghan 


to em irage W 


today that 
unauthorized flights 
direction of Afghanistan 
had taken suitable 


over tan fr 1 the 


ernment 


aga e¢ Mangal refugees 
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of President Eisenhower 
Dec. 7: President Eisenhower arrive Pakistan 
and received a warm welcome s reported in 
Kara 
mmuniqué issued inch by the 
idents reafhrmed the close ties existing 
between the US and Pakistan and emphasized anew 
the importance of CENTO and SEATO in pre 
serving the stability and security of the area: 
invitation given by President 
President Ayub Khan to visit the 
accepted by the latter on the condition 
f his work does not disable him 
perhaps in 1960 was 


ywer and hi 


party f 

r help in settling Pakistan's 
with India and Afghanistan, the Presi- 
reaction was somewhat less than what 


President Ayub Khan had hoped for 


Palestine Problem 
1959 
Sept. 22: The nte h progress rep of the UN 
Conciliation Commissix fo nlesti covering 
the period from June 1, 1‘ to August 31, 1959 
was issued. It described, among other things, the 
technical work done on the identification and 
ion of Arab refugee property, and gave the 
present position regarding release of Arab refugee 
bank accounts blocked in Israel and the transfer 
of safe deposit and safe custody iten 
Oct. 6: A report regarding the proposals of the 
UN Secretary-General for the continuation of UN 
assistance to the Palestine refugees accompanied 
by a memorandum signed by the representatives 
of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, the UAR, and Yemen were 
presented to Secretary-General Dag Hammerskjéld 
by Ambassador ‘Abd al Khalik Hasuna 
7: UAR President Gamal ‘Abd al 
is willing to a tt the implementation of all 
1 that Pakistan would UN resolutions relating to Israel and the Arabs 
ent between Mr. Nehru Oct. 8: The Arab delegations at the UN informed 
a “‘no-man's land the Secretary-General that they would oppose any 
effort to reintegrate Palestine refugees in the Arab 
Afghanistan's Foreign host countries. They said that Mr. Hammarsk 
nvitation ¢t visit Paki recent recommendation had anticipate | 
Rawalpindi n which the refugees would be 
| ir rights 
A Jordan-Israeli Mixed Armistice Corn 
sion met to discuss a Jordanian complaint about 
expulsion from Israel of 300 Azazmeh tribes 
capit | ci . ' nen 
oan, near D Nov. 10: The head of the UN's aid agency for Arab 
Two US naval ships arrived it rachi it refugees said that assistance would be needed for a 
on for President Eisenhower's visi decade or more. He urged that 600,000 Palestinian 
Pakistan had a dress rehearsal for the arrival refugees should be given job opportunities by 
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ne or a national 


again clashed in the 
ial Political Com 
the ther for the 
Palestine 
In the General Assembly special political 
li Arabia's sug 


mmission 


Cevlon upported saudi 
e Palestine thation « 


1 with wide resentation and 


Jew! 
UN General 


26: Dr. ¢ l 
gested that an experin 100 Palestine 
refugees be permitted to return to their homes. He 
General Assembly's Special Political Com 
that tl Id be a first step toward break 

~ & 


O'Brien 


ental group o 


told the 


progressively larger 
ild then be permitted to return, he added 
Israel with her Arab 
neighbors on s of the problem of Palestinian 
Arab refugee ma f Israel 


ffered to negotiate 


reiterated his 
return of the 


Arab 


ntry's 
refugees wih F countries 
bordering Israel 
Dec. 2: In priv Arabs and Israel 
resisted the American proposal to revive the Pales 
that it 


ite talk 


tine conciliation comn could try 


ISSION Sé 
to afrange repatriation or compensation for the 
refugees. The Arabs said to suspect the US 
wanted the commission to concentrate on compen- 
n rather than on repatriation 
The US and the 


a compromise 


Arab states have reached 


agreement on continuing UN aid to 
Palestinian Arab refugees for another three years. 
Dec. 7: Israel disclaimed any part in the 


agreement | 


compro- 
mise ause she felt that the agree- 


ent stresses § inj > pr Iblem by renewed 


refugees to their homes, which 


j 


return the 
within Israel's bordes 


UN ass 


igeecs Wa 


three-year extension of 


Persian Gulf 
1959 


Sept. 28: The Cairo u-Y u 


weekly Rau 


giving details of an Iraqi plan to annex, by f 
necessary, the oil-rich 


arms if Shaykhdom 
Kuwayt, and oil-producing states of the 
Pursian Gulf. Iraq's present financial crisis has 
npelled Iraq to do this, it reported 
Oct. 21: The Japanese-owned Arabian Oil Company 
announced in Tokyo that it would resume its test 


other 


jrilling offshore from the Saudi Arabian-Kuwayt 
Neutral Zone toward the end of November 
The Arabian Oil 


that it was to increase its capital fror 


Company of Japan 
000 yen to 10,000,000,000 yen in order 
raise the additional funds necessary for oilfield 
development in its offshore concession 

sunk and 
along the coast of Muscat by storms which 
reaching Dubai 


lhows have been heavy damage 


or eight days, travellers 


inists including 
Iraqis, Jordanians, Lebanese, and Iranians 
i Kuwayt 


arrested in 
They were found to have been 


Seventy-one “Comn 
Syrians 
accor ling to the public 
security department 
organizing a cell in Kuwayt 

25 ( le oil production of the K 


totaled 5,933,255 


rwayt Oil 
tons, as 
1958. it 


Company October 
compared with 6,250,892 tons in October 
was ret 

King Sa‘ud af $ retinue Duha, 
Qatar, for a four-day state visit to Shaykh ‘Ali Bin 


Abdallah al-Thani 
29: The Arabian Oil Company of 
The 


sumed its test drilling operations 
its drilling to reach an undersea depth of 


arrived in 


Japan re 


company 
by the end of February 1960 
A bomb 

mad Bin 
the independent Sultanate of Muscat, while 
way from Muscat to Bombay for 


officially revealed 


attempt on the life of Sayyid 


Ibrahim, Minister of the Interior of 
he was 
on his 


treatment, was 


Saudi Arabia 
1959 


Sept. 20: The UAR agreed to the loan of 12 Egyptian 
specialists in eye diseases and radiology to work in 
the Saudi Arabian Ministry of Health for two 
years 

Sept. 22 
‘Abd 


ships and 


King Saud telegraphed President Gamal 

al-Nasir supporting the barring of 

from the Suez Canal 

Sept. 24: A ( f of Staff for the Saudi 
Army wa ited by Royal Decree 
Ibrahim al-Tasan was oppointed to the post 

Sept. 25: The chairman of the Saudi Arabian edu- 
cational mission visiting Jordan announced that 140 
Jordanian teachers had been hired to work in Saudi 
Arabia 


Od Sor 


Israeli 
cargoes 
Arabian 
General 


5 
! 


cone threatened Saudi Arabian delegate 
to the UN, Ahmad Shugqayri that he would be shot 


Arab 


he did not abandon his attacks on Israel 
clegates at New York said 
W. R. Cooper, ARAMCO’s general no 
engineering and construction, has been elected a 
vice president of ARAMCO 
Oct. 19: In an interview with the Cairo daily al- 
Abram, His Royal Highness Amir Faysal denied 
that any contracts were taking place between Saudi 


7 
j 


‘ 


anager for 
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The Arab League Petrok 


held its 


Experts Cor 

Jiddah. Shaykh 
hairman. Chief items 
proposals for an Arab 
and a joint Arab oil 


seventh session in 
Tariki v is elected 
were the 


» tanker ficet 


Arabia celebrate i 
accession of King Sa‘ud 


the IMEI 


sixth 


Sudan 
I iR) 


inisters and 


ncil and 


» tried to overthrew the 


ted by President 


ent with dismissal {rom 


Abbud announced the 
of M r General Maqbul 
or inications, Irrigation 
sterial mission with numerous 
resume negotiations fi 
waters rf Ww 


the Aswar 


lanese 
entatives on t . first 
a trade and payments 
it in its final form before 
the week-en 
ct. 3 No ag en n the Nile 


7 , " 
waters talks, 1 ret “d in ire Dut S 


t has been reached 


janese 
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regular 

three 
The revolt began in the Infantry School 
President ‘Abbud declared that the 
of last May's events 


lruman 
yutbreak was a ‘continuation 
orted in the wake of 


yesterday ) of 


Il; Seven arrests were ret 
essful revolt 

y has been proclaimed 

lrial Khartum of t armed 


six former officers and two 


began in 
ivilians 
with conspiring to mutiny 
the trial an army captain gave ¢ 
rs of the latest aborative 
the ‘Abbud government sl 
linquish power, that all military prisoners 
ve released, and that a national conference 
be held 


N ] urse of his speech 1 


iss Sudan's future 
arking 
Presi 


lent ‘Abbud referred to his government's plans for 


first anniversary of the new régime in Sudan 


new 


istries in the Sudan 
Abbud said in an inter 
Akhbar that the ¢ 


4 President 
published 
ni | rer ! 4 udal increa 
He attributed the recent conspiracies t 

Lieutenant Colonel ‘Ali Hamid was < 
irt martial for lea ling the recent 
of the abortive « 


2: Five lez 
. entral prison 


in North K 


Dex Water conservation schemes were 


by the Ministry of Irrigation and 


Hydr 
Power now that the Sudan has been ass 
larger share of the Nile 
tion of the Aswan high dan 
on the Blue Nile 

be completed by 1966 and a smaller 
Khashm al Girba. The cost of this dar 1 t 
met by part of the £815 million which the Sudan 
will receive 


waters after the 
The most 
is the Roseires dan 
} 


from Egypt as compensation for the 
flooding of the Wadi Halfa area 

Dec. 9: A Yugoslav military delegation left Khart 
after a ten-day northern and southern 
Sudan 


visit of 


Tunisia 


The Tunisian newspaper Al-Amal pub- 
an editorial which was clearly fav 
reaction to President de | 

with regard to Algeria 
Sept. 19: A trade agreement between Tunisia and 
Russia was signed in Tunis by Sayyid Ahmad 
Mistiri, Secretary of State for Finance and Com 
merce, and Mr. Pankratov, Russian Deputy External 

Trade Minister 


22: Sayyid 


rable in 


Gaulle’s declaration 


Salah Bin Yusuf, a Tunisian 
political leader in exile in Cairo, accused President 
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} ers were un 
9: More than 90 per cent of 7 
ters gave overwhelming at ; 


Neo-Destour 


; 


Bourguiba and his 
snowe 


pposition s than 3,0 


The news of President Eisen! 


as greeted with much satisfaction 
host and a 


12: President Habib Bourguiba, i 
Algerian Provisional Gov 
iblicly at a press 


the ministers of the 


ent, urged them f 


nferen 


ept the de Ga 


The finar 
he Oued Nabana 
sia is being discus 
S Devel 

The 


waters 
central 


ent with 


issianer 
Energy Agency ha: 
Tun for 6 to"9 


erly con 


pro 
the 


and 


Zorlu arrived in New 
Turkish delegation to 


. Foreign Minister 

York to preside ov the 
UN General Assembly 
Ministerial Council 

he IMF, and the 

Oct ] 


and also to attend 
meetings of the CENTO 
IBRD 

t. | Three US officers who complained about 
alleged Turkey brutality to four American prisoners 
have from the NATO's 


ofhicers 


been transferred base in 


Izmir. One of the detained demanded a 
Congressional 
Oct. 10: Negotiations for the construction of an 
IRBM base in Turkey have been completed, it was 


1 in Washington 


investigation 


announced 
third IRBM in the Western 
Oct. 11: A spokesman for the Turkish 
to the UN predicted that Turkey would take the 
lead tomorrow in her race Poland for a 
Council 
reign Ministry 


This gives Turkey the 
base defense system 


lelegation 


against 
SCC rity 

Oct. 18: The fF 
to the sailing vessel intercepted off Cyprus declared 
three Turkish nationals 
in effect, that the 


statement pertaining 


that it was wned by 
fishermen by trade. It 


Turkish Governn 


denied 


ent encouraged the smuggling of 


An earthquake hit the small town of Hinis 
Erzurum in Eastern Turkey, resulting 
yf 8 persons and the destruction of 
) buil lings 

Iwo US sergeants were freed on bail after 

spent eighty-cight days in 


market n 


jail on charges 
Meanwhile the trial 


non beating charges was reces sed 


ney deals 


Od. 29 The 36th ann 
the Turkish Republi 
President Ce 


nding of 


annual 
speech on the occasion of the re-opening of the 
Turkish Grand Nationa Assembly in 
whicl Turkey view of 


p. Iz Bayar delivered his 


Ankara in 


which he itlined developments 





Ay 


1 tw la 


Db 


ident 


ident Celal Bayar 


Arn 


ve been 


EXIN 


United Arab Republic ae te 


1959 

Sepr 4 p 

LAR B44 ved 
} 


President Nasir 


had no right to enter UAR territorial waters 
M 


IBRD 


ge 


tance of milli commission 
{BANK 


nt 


Hare, i 
by President Gamal 


aro radio re ported 


ty Foreign Minister 
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by 


a flagrant attack 


n of the principle of peaceful co-existence 


renegade to 


ne press 


ected llowing a make 
lations 


at will damage re between the two coun- 


reign Ministry officials in Cairo charged 
Ch deliberately 
UAR 


Communists 


able s 


inese were 


‘ sent D tr 


in Ismailia 
records 
handle the 
Air 


transtier 


and 
Dr 


Mamud Fawzi, Foreign Minister of the 
accu risis 


of artificially caus 2 cI 


the § 


ing 
1ez Canal 


TAR Israel 
pushing her 
President Nasir says he is 
that 1 imple 

itions relating to Israel and the Arabs 
1951 urity Cou 

m of shipping in the Suez Canal 

double 


1 by the 
lemands to use 
ready to accept a 
UN 
This 


solution 


I 
woul ment all 


in t Se neil re 


avoidance of 


A 
and US representa 


rreement on the 
a he 


gned by UAR 
s 


gt for tue purpose of en raging 


American investments 


Russian consulate in Cairo cancell 


d 


it the UAR was 
tary aid The West refu 
UAR, and the 


ther 


angling 
mili 
not because la 
the paper said 

abolished the 


arn 


separate 


the 


Australia and the UAR agree 
relations 

learned Sayyid 

to Peking UAR's 

st China was resolved and the ( 


attacks 
sident Nasir a cepte i the res 


atk 
that 
the 


was 


as 


to the 


Abd 


US ambassador 


chairman of 

Organization. His positi 

Abd al-Mun‘im Qaysuni who is al: 
nomy 

AR and the 

the dispute about 


Ibrahin as 


reiterated that Israeli n was taken 

over by Dr 

UAR Minister of Ec 
{ 


Eugene Nov. 1 The 
loan an agreement to end 


nu Qaysuni 
Mr 


ssible 


rred Sudan are ready to sign 


with 
about the division 
waters which arranges for more trade 
in exile, t Nasir issued a decree placing 
the state land exception of the areas used 
by various ministries, under the supervision of the 
agrarian reform Organization 
affaires there Not 3 The UAR will pay the Sudan 15,00 
pounds f th 


President 


with the 


a8) 
Wadi 
Aswan 


in ne 
the 


Egyptian Sudanese lands 
Halfa area will be flooded by 


High Dam, Al-Ahram said 


I ande 


Ambassador that 
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AR signed an agree 


Nile waters, a trade i 


85 


UAR Ministry of Industry has agreed to 


month permit to the Pan American 


agreement International to make a preliminary survey of the 


a Cairo pote 
continue the 
Od 
1 the UAR signed an agreement Mur 
heat and barley to agre 
and 
to f 


Ame 


hinancng for 
in Syria will 
by both 


anti-US 4) 
Canal Zi ne 
Arab League 


Svr 


1959 


ian Petroleum ¢ perativ 


on of the UAR Genera 


England 

in an Egyptian 

ty from his 5-year 

students and workers rallied 
Iraqi execution of 13 revolu 


ntial oil resources of the Western Desert in 
Egyptian Region 
18 The Egyptian Minister of Rural and 
uicipal Affairs told the press that a preliminary 
ement had been reached for Czech equipment 
LL5O million to be supplic | 
gypt on a ik rm credit basis 
j: An intensive search is under way for two 
rican men and their guide who 
in the Nubian Desert 
ntic 
of one American and two 
e Nubian Desert 
iniqué said that fire had 
force's hospital burning it to 
an hour 
ort said that the death of 
who led two Americans 
hmen on a fatal trek across the Nubian 
aused by violence 
reservoirs to meet domestic needs for 
be built in several parts 


£Ei, 750,000, the 


f MI Operations 
hington after a 


proposed loan 


inal improv program, Press 


nillion repayable 


lett Cairo 
High Dam 


try announced 
constructed at 
tent capacity 


a period ot 


stated to have 
area Allepo 


and steal 


ns men fought with 
mugglers said to have been 
Turkish soldiers on the Turkish 


Syrian Communist leader Khalid Bakdash 


in absentia on charges of “high 


treason and intriguing against the UAR and Syrian- 


appearance frm the Aswan Museum Egy 
st of the sun god Horus and a Oct. 2 


ld ring was reported by al-Abram al-H 


tian Unity,” the ai-Nasr reported 
1: President Nasir gave Field Marshal ‘Abd 
akim ‘Amir full authority over the Syrian 
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1a as a central exe 
erating like a state wit! 
Abd al-H 


he 


AKIT 


S sim ‘ 


Arab League by 


in 


ant 


levelop- 
in Syria 
el 
loyment for at 
) workers will be established in Syria 
three Minister of 


stry told a press 


factories pr iding et 
the next years, the 
ontference 
An agreement on transit trade between Syria, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Lebanon was signed in 
Dama s 
The Directorate 
banned the entry into Syria of the New York revue 
Confidential ¢ porting Israel and Zionism 
Dec. 10: Ten men from the Majdal Shams village 
were death on spying for Israel 


of Propaganda and Information 


sentenced to 
charges 
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Yemen 
(See al Aden) 


1959 


i Sayyid Muhammad 
irged the UN Ger 
to Yemen to 


Kamil ‘Abd al-Rahim 

eral Assembly to send a mi n 

investigate what he de 

Britain's “secret war’ against the people of 
He spoke of t massing thou 
troops there 

Oct. 10: Yemen is reported to be signing an oil 
agreement with ENI 

Oct. 15: The UK rejected as unfounded Yemen's 
allegations of infringement of the frontier between 
Yemen and the Aden Protectorate’ and said that 
it was Yemen's unsubstantiated 
allegations 

Nov. 10: The 
izz the signing of a joint exploration agreement for 
oil, gas and minerals with the American Overseas 
Investment Company 

Nov. 17: West Germany has agreed on economic co 
operation with Yemen and to give her technical 
aid, it was announced 

Nov. 18: It was reported in Cairo that efforts by 
President Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir to give technical 
assistance to Yemen are being rebuffed by Imam 
Ahmad 

Dec. 1: A protocol for Soviet technical aid for the 
development of agriculture in Yemen was agreed 
in Moscow. According to Cairo sources, the USSR 
has agreed to a loan of 80 million rubles for this 
purpose 


Yemen Government announced in Ta- 





ECONOMIC REVIEW 
Marketing and Business Practices in Afghanistan 
Hakim A. Hamid 


FGHANISTAN today 


methods of 


both 
the 
Historical events 


lacks newer 


distribution and motiva- 


tions to ¢ hang 


caused 


its practices 
economic stagnation, and the result has 
been a general inefficiency in the marketing 
the country 
Afghanistan 


bartering is still continued 


pattern of For example, in many 


parts of the ancient practice ol 
The Afghan peo- 
ple have so far failed to discover easier and 
better ways of access to their internal or inter- 
national markets 

While much attention has recently been 
given to agricultural, industrial and educa- 
tional problems, no comprehensive study has 
examined the trade patterns and the marketing 
the country. Yet 


done in this area of economic activity 


structure of much can be 


Bu Ine 


Facilities 


In Afghanistan, there are no collected and 


analyzed materials about sales, costs and mar- 


gin figures so that each firm can 


individual 
compare its px the 
determined statistically. Similarly, in Afghan- 


istan the the follow- 


rformance with average as 
merchants have some of 
ing disabilities 

There are no business consulting services 


There are no trade publications, such as 
Advertising Age or 
Ex nomist 

With the exception of the Afghan Cham- 


ber of 


Department Store 


Commerce, there are no organiza- 
tions and societies to lecture to merchants 
about wholesaling and retailing trade 

There are few people who have an ade- 
quate and 


knowledge of bookkeeping 


accounting in the country 


Hakim A. Hamip was formerly Deputy to the 
Company. He is now a member of the USOM, Kabul 


General Administrative 


Also, such as advertising 


agencies, 


institutions 
insurance companies, consumer 
societies and the like are virtually unknown. 
Except for air service and motor vehicle trans- 
there is modern 
Most _ of 


traffic in Afghanistan are carried by trucks. 


portation no transportation 


system the goods and passenger 
Motor-truck services, which are operated and 
owned mostly by private trucking concerns, are 
by far the most popular system of transport. 
Similarly, there are no free-port facilities, no 
railways and pipelines. There are no facilities 
for processing, grading and standardization 
Marketing is also handicapped by the lack of 
uniform weights and measures 

However, there has been a 
ment of air 


rat 


d develop- 
flights 
scheduled each day, leaving from various cities. 
The Aryana Airlines, a joint undertaking of 
Afghanistan and Pan American Airlines, which 


pr wide s 


travel and several are 


domestic and international services, 


is the most important line. The Government 
owns and operates a telephone system linking 
Kabul with most of the important cities and 
towns. The telegraph connects Afghanistan 
with most European cities and the United 
States. Air mail and parcel post services are 
available. Air from 
Afghanistan can be registered post 


and 
Parcel 
packages weighing up to a maximum of eleven 
pounds may be sent to Afghanistan by sur- 
face or air parcel post. 


mail documents to 


Trade Practices 


Domestically, terms of credit vary, depend- 
ing upon the commodity and the credit stand- 


ing of the purchaser. Similarly, Afghan 


Director of the Afghan Textile 


87 
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foreign traders adapt their terms of credit to 
the commodity and credit standing of the 
letters of credit are 
in connection with business transactions 
firms. The may also be 
cash against sight documents of sixty days or 
more; c.i.f. quotations United 
States are preferred and speculation 


purchaser. Irrevocable 
use d 
with foreign terms 
usually in 
dollars 


in the bazaar is more prevalent than investment 


in financial and industrial enterprises. Gen- 


erally, to a wholesaler, retailer, or peddler, the 
highest immediate profit based upon his own 
intuitive feel of the market is a better alterna- 
tive than adopting the cautious prox edure of 
following accurate information and _ statistics 
on both and international markets. 
Bargaining is the alternative to fixed prices. 
Profit margins are high. Stores are not attracted 
to the idea that lower prices might increase 
their sales. In many cases, the merchants deal 

With the 
exception of large department stores, mixed 
There 
is always a high variation in spread between 
Thus, sellers 
seck to make the maximum profit in each 
individual by a 
minimum of rational business practices, such 
market research, 
promotion and service policy, Afghan busi- 
nessmen have a great need to recognize the 
importance of their counter- 
part Western from educators. 


domestic 


in potentially fast-moving items. 
prices and caveat emptor are the rule. 
wholesaler and retailer prices. 
transaction. Accompanied 
as elaborate bookkee ping, 


from 


and 


assistance 
merchants 
Business hours throughout the country are 
generally from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with a usual 
lunch period from 12 noon to 1 p.m. Gen- 
erally six days of work; offices and 
banks are closed on Thursday afternoon. Fri- 
day is set as the weekly holiday. The metric 
system has been officially adopted, but distances 
are sometimes expressed in miles. All domestic 
business is conducted according to the national 
calendar. The Afghan calendar has twelve 
months and ' 
March 21. The 
March 1960) is 1338 


there ar 


begins on the spring equinox, 


current year (March 1959- 
Marketing Structure 


Afghanistan has made little progress in 
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marketing. There are no chainstores, no super- 
markets, no retailing, no mail 
order houses; there is no tendency toward con- 
sumer cooperatives. There are few local firms 
that act as manufacturers’ agents or exclusive 
distributors. Just as industrialization and the 
factory system are underdeveloped, the pattern 
of marketing activities is similarly uncompli- 
cated. The intricacies that exist in the pattern 
of marketing in the United States are not 
understood. Marketing channels are not clearly 
defined. Marketing institutions are character- 
ized by a considerable diversification of func- 
tions. The importer may perform the functions 
of the wholesaler, retailer, sales representative, 
or exporter. He may sell to retailers, bazaar 
shops, or to ultimate consumers at retail prices. 

According to the Afghan Chamber of 
Commerce, there are over six hundred business 
firms in the country. These consist of stock 
companies, general mrechants, wholesalers and 
importers. Among the wholesalers, classifica- 
tion is conventionally divided into two cate- 
gories: importer-wholesaler and village whole- 
saler. Each category is described in some detail 
below: 


self-service 


Wholesalers 


wholesale trade is not 
distinguished in terms of establishments, com- 
modity groups, or lines of trade. City whole- 
salers are generally importers. On the other 
hand, village wholesalers are dealers 

Importer-wholesalers. The city wholesaler, 
who in this study is referred to as the importer- 
wholesaler, is deeply rooted in the past history 
of international trade of Afghanistan. He is 
familiar with all types of ventures. Particularly, 
he is a specialist in the functions of interna- 
tional trade. At this time, any attempt beyond 
the above categories would present quite an 
inaccurate and confusing picture. However, 
if time would permit making a primary study, 
wholesalers could be grouped into related com- 
modity groups; that is, a major classification 
of groups of wholesaler establishments by kinds 
of business can be researched, 

As pointed out, the key factor in the 
marketing of imported manufactured goods is 


In Afghanistan, 
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the importer-wholesaler. He generally acts as 


a large wholesaler 
general 


importer-wholesaler. 


He may be a specialist, a 
general line 
may be 
“whclesaler,” 
“importer, ” 
He sells to village 
to Kabul retailers 
retail business of his own. In short, a consider- 


merchandiser, or a 
Similarly, he 
simultaneously referred to as a 
“general 


porte r 


merchant,” and “ex- 
wholesalers and 


He occasionally may have 


able quantity of consumer goods moves from 
and bazaar 
shops, where some commodity specialization is 
practiced and to village wholesalers, who dis- 
tribute the commodity in rural areas. 


importer-wholesaler to retailers 


Though not always, the importer-whole- 
saler often offers some service to his retailers 
in Kabul and to his village-wholesalers in 
rural areas. That is, he characteristically does 
not provide technical services and traveling 
salesmen; however, he does the following: 
furnishes storage; provides credit at high in- 
terest rates; buys in quantity and 
account; makes deliveries. 

The 


wholesalers are 


sells on 
majority of prominent importer- 
in Kabul. The 
congregate in Kabul 
partly because of market considerations, and 
partly because of its availability to financing 
institutions. Although they are in a strategic 


concentrated 
importer-wholesalers 


position to determine the need and type of 
goods which can be sold, they are not thor- 
oughly aware of the modern marketing tech- 


niques. For example, they do not stock at 
convenient places, nor provide technical infor- 
mation to customers, nor maintain a service 
department, nor cater to an interest in adver- 
tising 

Village wholesalers, or the regional whole- 
saler. These are located in rural areas. They 
travel to Kabul where they procure their goods 
from the importer-wholesaler and do not gen- 
erally import from other nations. They dis- 
tribute their products to many small sub-areas. 
Since the importer-wholesaler often experiences 
difficulties in reaching the rural and village 
market, he finds in the village or the regional 
wholesaler the best channel for marketing his 
products. 


Organization of importer-wholesaler firms. 
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Generally speaking, an importer-wholesaler 
firm is operated on a single proprietorship or a 
partnership basis. Management is usually 
divided among a specialized group of indi- 
viduals, rather than on the basis of departments 
or function. Tending toward centralization, 
each individual is subject to general supervision 
and authority of the enterprise. Proprietors 
own the firm, and from them all authority 
must be delegated. There is an undue reliance 
upon of one man. Types of 
functions which are usually and largely re- 
sponsible for carrying the total operation, may 
be listed as follows: 


the decision 


Direction 
Merchandise 


Manager 

Manager or Assistant 
Manager 

Export Outside Appraiser 

Advice 

Control Controller or 
Bookkeeper 

Service and Personnel 


Traffic 


Partners are referred to as “managers.” 
Managers are nominated either in the act of 
Organization or by subsequent decisions of 
associates. The ultimate test of the soundness 
of a manager's decision depends on import 
purchases. Because promotion is a less impor- 
tant factor in the career of an Afghan whole- 
saler, he directs much attention to the buying 
angle. 

Buying methods of the importer-whole- 
saler. Wholesalers buy in large quantities. 
They place their orders for new stock when 
they run out of the item and buy quantities of 
goods on the basis of past sales, rather than 
on future potential. They frequently do run 
out of stock, and do not employ budgets or 
inventory controls. Since all buying decisions 
must ultimately come to the owners or man- 
agers, the owners are more interested in total 
gross and net profit. They may check on an 
item from time to time, but are not certain to 
judge sales response in relation to the effort 
exerted in behalf of a particular item. Guess- 
work, intuition and experience are favored. 
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by the owner on his premises, aside from the 


iun 
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function of selling is usually carried out 


tions ol appraisers of brokers 
Broker 


Brokers are the 
importer-whol 


eight 


intermediaries between the 
and The 


cent c 


saler retailer broker 


charges to ten per mmission 
ionally, he gathers fifteen to twenty shop 


di als 


importer-wholesaler house 


rchants and for them with a large 


Sometimes brokers 
extend credit to small shopkeepers, but they 
Similarly, 


finance the goods 
settlements 


o not actually 


brokers usually make contractual 


tween the buyer and the seller regarding such 


matters as terms and | rice 


w of manutactur 1700 after 


channels is described 


1 1 ' 
Whol uiIng 


urts: (1) itinerant traders, 
de} irtment 


In Aftgh 


rtm stores 
anistan, itinerant 
Since the 


populated and customers are 


mmon 


au 
Jul 


areas, itinerant traders carry 
ba ks or 
However, as 

ttled and 


inaccessibility of 


n their 


ils to Vv illag 


own 


itinerant trad 
Since 
high cost oft 


ics prew many 
established shops 
markets and 
} 


discouraging to a wholesaler or a !arge retailer 


transportation are 


wishing to open branches, the people and the 


marketing itions of rural areas must 


peddler. Since his volume is 


I 
small, his turnover low, 


depend upo 
and his cost of trans- 
portation high, a two hundred to three hundred 
per 
the 


cent differential between Kabul prices and 


peddler $ price is not an unusual range 


In summary, inadequacy of the 


m and 


transport 
tend od to hold 


communities into self-contained economic units, 


syste inaccessibility have 


perpertuat dependency on it 


and to per} 
traders 


nerant 


hop To Westerners, 


the bazaar i channel of 


interesting 


distribution shopke eper ass mbles, 
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stores, displays, and sells unusual materials, 


objet d ari and unique antiques 


may display shawls and embroidered 


For example, 


i shor 


goods from 


the north of Afghanistan, textile 
goods from Gulbahar, Japan and India, and 


manufactured goods from the United States and 
Euro 


I 
which 


e. Similarly, there are many small shops 


specialize in a particular line of busi- 
ness, such as shoes and jewelry. In the bazaar, 


related groups of stores are in convenient cen- 


ter 
rs 


The multiplicity of small shops is one in- 
II Itiplicity of ll st f 


dication of the inefficient marketing mechanism 
They operate by old-fashioned methods; their 
policy of high mark up and low rate of stock 


turnover are well known. Correspondingly, 


their merchandise is piled on shelves with little 
at attractiveness, and 
_ " 


marked and unfixed 


products are un- 
They deal with customers 
by means of individual bargaining 
Department Stores. Shortly after 192 
number of significant changes took place in 
retailing distribution of Kabul 
the 
partment stores. The department store repre- 
the tradi- 


merchandising pra 


a 
the 
The se < hange S 


ntered around establishment of a few 


ad 


sents an 


import int de parturc 


me thods of 


from 


tised 


tional 
under the management of small shops 

In comparison to the department stores in 
the United States, the Kabul department stores 
are extremely small, and thus in a strict 


\ sense 
cannot be called department stores. However, 
they sell in much larger quantity; they assemble, 
display and sell a wide variety of merchandise; 
they are typically situated in higher priced shop- 
ping areas and they sell at a fixed and marked 
price. We may then call them by this nam« 
The first Kabul department was 
sponsored by Hajji Abdul Hamid and Abdul 
Aziz. The firm adopted the fundamentals of 
the metie 
lar to that 


store 


and the success of the firm was simi- 
of the Al- 


though this sponsorship took place seventy 


Bon Marché in Paris 


years after the Bon Marché, the steps were 
(1) A and marked price 
policy; (2) Free entrance to all; (3) Lower 
mark-up for the advantage of large volume; 


associated fixed 


(4) A policy permitting exchange of merchan- 
dise already purchase d by the customer 
The department store has tended, by its 
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1 
larver 


other stores 


The 


onsumer 


store has an 


is con! 
’ 
conna 


a purchase, a 


has 


ganization 
It raj d inventory r that 


no other retail organization can equal, 
thus the 
motion 


sumer ror f 


has a turnoy 


and estment 


is usually in 


has a better assortment of goods 


It has a better credit operation 


Superiority n rani 
tions is not the nany 
important st organizer 


At the 


ineft« 


preset 
present, salesmen 


They 


tive 


have ina¢ prod- 


1 so 


line intere in 
— = | 
provi 


ms. They 


unfavora h to the customer 


methods of answe ring his questions 


for this is that the salesmen 


1. Other fundamental 


are not 


trame 


S whi h 


f f 1a are 


| 
as {fol- 


littl 


summarized 
lows the DU let lent 
| 


store takes 


a 


REVIEW 9] 


h 


the functions 


} 
<ing ft 
acising I 
I 


iakes 
of th 


bran houses; n attempt 


I 
such as m 


no to separate 


busin¢ rchan 


$s 


urchasing supervision, inventory a¢ 


counting and control, and receiving and stock 


nt SORE 


Y 
IT) 


Th 


is by no means exhaustive, 


; 


mort important de- 


comparison with methods 


i 


ndations 


of 


ol 


regarding 
irk { 
id 


the 
im 
nely 
Afghanistan is 
Sin an 


some 
ng ope ration 
retailers are extr 
a business in 
matter lan with 
is littl 


i shop be ( 


enter business, there 
He 
ed that he 


to pens aus 


he is convin knows as much as his 


competitors 

Many reasons can be for the 
business mortality rate in Afghanistan, 
neglect. spe 


compe tence 


given high 
such as 
ulation, excessive 
the of the 
salesmanship, and too much re- 
Looked at this way, 
it is safe to say that these characteristics are the 
result of inefficiency, laziness and inexp 
Generally, Afghans establish a business for 
profit motives 


inventory, in- 


on part owner, poor 


records. poor 


lian e on traditions in 


rience 


However, as long as merchants 
in planning on the basis of tradition 
they will continue to lose both sales and 

It can be 


instances 


alone 
pront 5 
most 


Jemonstrated that. since, in 


merchants are not achieving 


optimum performance, they can be assisted by 
recommendations regarding some of their prob 


lems. If our analysis is accurate thus far, then 


there are two ways to approach the problem 


¥f new ideas, methods and tech 


wholesale and retail marketing 


tasks 


per- 
fficiently, 


of existing nor c 


new ways of maf- 
traditional 
be 


with 


across 


methods recommendations can 


made to merchants who are concerned 


opportunit The recommendations, by stages, 


‘1 
are follows 
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above suggestions as to how fast stock turnover 
might be employed will, in many respects, de- 

necessary for a buyer , 
; , pend upon the use of accurate information and 


and when to buy. As ! j | 
} statistics with reference to both domestic and 


il 


international market trends. Since the Afghan 


Chamber of Commerce is conducting 


gation into the problems of business anc 


the y have disseminated some publ ations, it 


Exchange of ideas. There are iblic: ; 
zen age is believed that the Afghan merchants will be 
tions n Afghanistan about wholesaling ’ . } 
willing to accept the importance of modern 
retailing in general, and, with the exception of . 
I concepts of turnover. 
the Afghan Chamber of Commerce, there are 
formal organizations to fac ilitate the ex 
ind information. There- 


COO} eration among the 


tores and wholesalers, as 

re between the two groups Fixed pri A fixed price system (depart- 
rouy yer 

ment stores have employed a fixed price 


' I 


wholesalers have usually visited European 


hould be invited by department 


uuntries, they system) will cut down the cost of hiring extra 
to participate in the solution of prob 


workers. Similarly, it will eliminate bargaining, 

I I , : 
Methods and results of these experiences and it will bring about a pleasanter atmosph« re 
1 to be | tblished to show what is practical 


Past sales records. Another method to he Ip 


f selling 


Bargaining has been the rule an 
hants in their buying problems is n not be changed overnight. Howeve 
more department stores and large Ds 
echieenian ¢ schondinn egepeieee initiated the practice of selling merchandise ; 

In Afghanistan. accounting was adopt fixed prices. It is the beliefjof the writer that 
tlier in the fields of manufacturing and , this system will ultimately spre ad to smaller 


haskiooning te now fy 


DOOK 


race the ! standardized 


stores 


Lower price For merchants who deal in 


lepartment s ; as well. The Afeg if 
slow-turnover high priced items, the traditional 


1 corporations were impossible 


r 
until accounting was established sufh | procedure is quite cceptable However, when 
merchants are dealing only in rapidly or po 


tentially rapidly moving items, there can 
justification in following a relatively high 
and low turnover system. If sales ar 
k turnover should be in 1. With — sufficiently by lower prices, merchants cat 
bove indications, we how net more Afghanis of profit from a smaller 
1 possibly res er e turnover centage 
who has The existence of a slow tur 
1 capital on high priced items is easy to 
re to buy Afghanistan when it is realize 
this way, 1938 as the level of 100, the p 
o that he risen 1000 per cent. Buying in advan 
mediate needs is common Such bu 
lone in response to rumors of price ch 
rket. Many merchants hold on to 
ind hope to sell them later at |! 


| 1 | 
t is generally 


n has been so seriou 
nty years that many concerns took very 
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Thus, what 
ts to use lower 
ater protit 


tor ess 


a4 medium The masses in 


able to read, but they 
ir and see. Sin dey artment stores are 
be found only in Kabul, these 


comparatively larg 


nistan may not be 


an obtain a 
volume of sales, through 
xtensive radio advertising, largely because they 
iraw customers from a wider area. Especially, 
if special holidays are considered and if. de- 
partment stores display their items in time, they 
an profit from increased business. Examples 
and the Inde 


At Id, exchange of gifts 


would be such holidays as Id 


pendence ( 


elebration 


lar 


Media 


virtually no use 


| 
Stores other than department stores 
Media 


displays and other 


of advertising 

posters, painted 

vices which are sufhci ntly produc tive 

> employed very easily and with notice- 
results 

Sufficient experiments in advertising have 

n made so that a pattern already has begun 


pped 
rt : 


ditions such as restri 


tions, the 


merge. Similarly, since advertising is no 
| 


longer handica many unfavorable con- 
ted and censored publica- 
above-mentioned recommendations 
ymbined with the previous patterns, will pre 


’ — 
nt few difficulties 


REVIEW 
Per 


nai Selling 


As indicated, 


as an outside sales force in Afghanistan 


there is no such institution 
Mer- 
a family 
within the 


cons 1 re d 
hose 


sons ol | artners 


chants have 
affair. They 
organization 


h men can be trusted and can be trained 


selling as 
salesmen from 
on the theory 
that 


Su 


for the future. However, this belief is no 
longer true in larger cities because the sons of 
merchants are 


fact, 


other than selling 


required to attend school. In 
upon graduation, th y May choose carcers 
as a family affair 

Af- 


ghanistan businessmen in sending salesmen on 


Training ale mien The practice of 
the road with little preliminary training is 
wasteful. Many department stores can establish 
sales manuals for the education of their sales- 


people 


Plant and Sti Tae 


Branch store The Afghan department 
stores can certainly expand to other territories. 
There are no department stores in other areas 
Kabul four other 
cities of more than 75,000 people and another 
cities of between 10,000 and 75,000 
To meet 
who dislike shopping in small and 
shops, the stores 
branch houses in potential arcas, 


Decentralized 


than However, there are 
twenty-five 
people the objections of customers 
inefhaent 
department should open 
storage. By 
storage facilities at 


decentralizing 
places for the 
receipt of imported items and for later distribu- 


strategic 


wholesalers can achieve 


} 
tion to retailers, the 
} 


flexibility and spec d 
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GENERAL 


Das Bitp Der Wiiste, by Alf 
i: V Adolf Holzhau 
Rept 


1 
is book 


lands of 
almost 


’ il, whil ond on 

iry areas. After 

tions of each desert land, the highlights from 
the desert traveloguc 


1% 


hort introductory characteriza 
s of various explore rs, like 
Hedin, Philby and the author himself are given 
In his selection Gabriel not only presents us 


serts ind a 


with some fin ripti f d 
le cross s 
deserts, but also an 
first | rt of the book 
The 


showing its gre 


book amounts 


= 
moics 


evaluates the 


ike the mountainous 
sert. Th 


dealt with 


| 
} 


various 
ranging f 
to semi de serts and stey 
Noteworthy is Gabriel's statem 
I is potentially rich 
in the desert depends on fairly sweet 
ginating not only from dew, occasional 
rare water 


from the 


temporary or permanent 


irses, but also ground water 


sporadically appearing on the surface in water 
holes. Gabriel finally deals with the desert 
flora, its adaptation to the rigors of the climate, 


namely its water economy, its ability to with 


stand the wind and the sun and survive long 


dry spells by remaining dormant 
According to the book many of the above 
mentioned features apply to desert fauna too 
Few animals, if any, live permanently in total 
Some obtain their water supply by 
drinking, others only from their food. In this 


and other ways they either adapt to or seck 


d sert 


protection from the extremes of the climate, 
namely by hiding under plants or in caves or 
digging into the ground, venturing into the 
open only at night and going into aestivation 
during the hottest dry periods. The desert is 
populated only by fast moving animals which 

cover considerable ground for their foraging 
A_ whole 
Gabriel has only highest praise for it, 
} 


up for its virtues and considers it ind 


for desert travel in spite of modern motoriza 


chapter deals with the camel 
stands 


1 
spe nsat i¢ 


tion 
The final chapter is devoted to the deser 


dweller, the man of the caravan, the lonely 


shepherd and especially the nomad who d 


pends for his livelihood on his herds of 


goats. The author stresses | 


noble 


personality, his amazing mem 


and hospitable thoug! 


gift for orientation, his interests 


pursuits 
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The 


imbues thx 


author's presentation is inspiring 


novi as well as the informed 


reader with the same fascination which Gabriel 


himself feels for the seemingly lifeless wide 


EvizABeETH S. ETTINGHAUSEN, Herndon, Virginia, 
has traveled widely and lived in the Middle East 
ly for the M.E.I. of 

contemporary 


She recently completed a stu 
the influence | 


lesign 
INDEX IsLAMICUS, 1906-1955, by J. D 

son. Cambridge: Heffer and Son, 
pages. £5 4s 


Pear- 
1958 
xxxvi + 897 


, - ;, 
Reviewed by Sidney Glazer 


The compiler, his assistants, 
and financial 


“encouragers, 


of this well con- 
ceived and ably executed volume have laid the 
orientalist profession and all seriously interested 
in the Islamic world under heavy obligation. 
This convenient and not unreasonably priced 
bibliographic tool will save researchers count- 


underwriters” 


less hours of time and, more important, insure 
a degree of completeness of references hitherto 
almost unattainable 

The number of books in the individual fields 
of Islamic studies is comparatively small, due 
principally to high publication costs. Since 
monographs are invariably reviewed in one or 
more of the standard journals and eventually 
catalogued by libraries, it has been compara- 
tively easy for scholars to keep up with them 
On the other hand, articles in periodicals, 
Fest 
are very elusive and almost impossible to con- 
trol. This, despite such aids as annual indexes 
of many journals, regular bibliography sections 
in 1.B.L.A., Oriens, ME]. and others 

The Library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies of the University of Lond 


ion 
is one of the few institutions in the world that 


chriften, proceedings of congresses, etc. 


systematically card catalogs periodical! articles 
The present volume is an expansion of its ac- 
cumulation covering the fifty year period be- 
ginning with 1906. Some 500 periodicals, 120 
Festschriften, and 70 volumes of proceedings 
of conferences and other collective works in 
western languages yielded a grand total of over 


26,000 titles (unannotated). The items are 


andnumbered 


and arranged 


alphabetically by 


author under 43 main subject headings, each 
of which is divided and subdivided geograph- 
ically, where possible, or in some logical order 


With the aid 
} 


introduction and the author index it is possible 


of the detailed outline in the 
to locate within a few minutes all articles on a 
given topic or by a particular scholar 

The Index covers in comprehensive fashion 
both eastern and western Islam in the regions 
from 
Morocco to Afghanistan. The adjacent areas, 
like Pakistan, Central Asia, and the Far East 
are treated more selectively. However, items of 
major 


of traditional orientalist concern, Le., 


Islamic content on, e.g., the Muslim 
dynasties of India, Central Asia, and parts of 
Africa, and Muslim influences on aspects of 
other religions are 
dominant, are fairly numerous. The emphasis 
is on the humanities, although the social 
sciences are generously represented 

Despite its massiveness, the book its not, in- 
deed could not be, complete, except within its 
scope. For, many articles of prime interest 
have been published in other than orientalist 
journals, in Festschriften of non-orientalist 
scholars, etc Surprisingly, a number of im- 
portant journals in east European languages, 
Middle Eastern Affairs, and others seem to have 
been overlooked. 

The main drawback, however, is that with 


culture in lands where 


few exceptions the articles come from western 
language journals. Yet, as the compilers them 
selves concede, many worthwhile articles were 
published in the Near East 

Quinquennial supplements of the Index have 
been promised and it is to be hoped that the 
editorial pr li y can be revise d to pe rmit in 
clusion of the journals of the Arab Academy 
of Damascus, Faculty of Arts of the University 
of Tabriz, etc. Their value will grow due to 
Muslim 
countries, particularly by younger men trained 
in modern research techniques. Moreover, the 
number of handle 
Arabic, Turkish, and Persian as tool languages 
is steadily mounting. 

Typographical and other mechanical errors 
are comparatively few, most of them in trans- 
literations from Russian and other languages. 


increasing scholarly activity in the 


western students able to 
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velop 
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relevant documents from a 
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x and bibliography 

here translated into French 
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great shrines), 
ewhere 
akes a 
ills the 
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may call 


dealt with in an 


and 


to other sanctuar 


For purp sosition, the author n 


careful distin what he < 
of the Holy Places (i.e., 
of Christian 

the rights of 
earlier work Le 
of the Holy 


fact that th 


on between 
vestion 
onfessions over what on« 
rites a subject 

Li Mv x Saints 
Places 


legal and political disposition of 


) and the problem 


The latter arises from the 


the basilicas was in Muslim hands for centuries 
and, more recently, came to be the concern of 
Mandatory 


I ligations 


Government with international 
ind of a U.N.O. Resolution. In his 
conclusion, Professor Collin finds it necessary 
to al andon the 


He 


nationalize d city, 


distinction 
finds the U.N.O 
the right 
The « 


alone will create 


proposal, ior an int 
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1947 
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might be 9 
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exhausti' 


PERSIAN-ENGLISH PROVERBS, by Suleyman 
Haim. Tehran: B. & D. Beroukhim, 1956 
7 $5.00 


SO + 61 pages 


THE SHORTER PERSIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
2nd edition, by Suleyman Haim. Tehran 


Y. Beroukhim & Sons 
$4.00 


nterestingness 
ited with a dictionary 
grees) yes, readal 
the m fatigabl rsia ‘lingual 
both 
result is 


value 


tho who 


aids 


j 


inadequate dictionary 


Jamalzadeh 


writers as 


language ch ems with prove rbs and 


based on them, has endured for over a 
has been intentionally ignored 
pl Thus, the Western reader 
h story often has to guess at the 
unless he can 


However, the 


with one of his regular 


1 or phras¢ 


friend new 

together 
g., that noted below) will sub 

intial lleviate this prot lem 

Investigators of Persia in general and of 

Persian folklore 


find the dictionary a rich and enjoyabl 


nd proverbs in particular will 
source 
scholarly Persian 
Ali Akbar Dehkhoda and sor 
compilations as controls, Haim has drawn from 


coll 


in alphabet 


of information. Using the 
work of lesser 


his notes of years of tion some 6000 


proverbs arranged il order of the 
first Persian word Each item has a rree, literal 
or English prov juivalent, sometimes all 
three. Copious notes clarify di word 


points of grammar, or variants. Not infre 
fable or anecdote on which the 
ited in full. Some of these 
rse by Sa‘di, Hafez, Mowlavi, 


reflecting the fact that the 


quently the 
proverb s base 1 is 
wer put oO 
others 


and great 


Persian poets made considerable use of the 
popular speech of their own times and earlier. 
The arrangement of 
erbs and idioms are listed sepa 

possible make a valid 

tion between the 

difficult. A 

arranged unde y wi 
have been preferabl 
a double search. No 


ferred by 


items is awkward be- 


two in 
single list 
rd or last word would 
is climinating the need of 
pecial advantage is CON- 
first word entry 
1 multiple 


since numerous 
ersions I ike 
An index of ke 


would hat 


y ms 
ion (Haim cities Webst an 


on the r 


eanings of which 


i whole from the con- 


elements’’ ) lo not 


bl az in “before 
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tion redundant from the English point of view, 


but one that does not obscure the 
khal' 
others 

7 he S/ 


abridgement of 


meaning, 


selah kardan “to disarm,’ and many 
rier Persian Enelish Dictionary is an 
Haim's larger dictionaries, but 
with the inclusion of many modern political, 
scientific, and technological terms not found in 
the large r works 


40 O00 


Although it contains only 
words, the selection has been made so 
skilfully that with its aid one can read fairly 
widely in modern non-fiction with virtually total 
comprehension. Ease of consultation is assured 


by adequately contrasting type fonts and a 


sturdy binding. It can be unreservedly recom- 
mended as an inexpensive first dictionary for 
students past the elements of grammar and for 


all those planning travel or re sidence in Persia 


SipNeEY GLAZER prepares the bibliography section 
A 


f the JOURNAI 


THE INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS OF YAQUT'S 
Mu'JAM AL-BULDAN, translated and an- 
notated by Wadie Jwaideh. Leiden: E. J 
Brill, 1959. Pp. xvi + 79. Paper, $3.50; 
Cloth. $3.75 


Reviewed by Nabih Amin Fari 


For over the learned world 


of Arab studies has been depending on Yaqit 


seven centuries, 
for most of its biographical and toponymical 
His al-Udaba’ 
properly known as the Irshad 
Ma'rifat al-Adib) has been a veritable anthol- 
Arabic literature and the major refer- 
ence for th biogray hies of Arab be lles lettrists 
from the 
down to 


Mu‘ jam 


knowledge Mu‘ jam (more 


al-Arib ila 
ory oft 


earliest beginnings of Arab letters 
Yaqit's (d.A.D. 1229). His 
il-Buldan has been a treasure house of 
literary 


al, cultural, and 


Arabi 
toponymy of the Near East 


spensable to Arab and Islamic scholarship 


al, histori 


and the principal 


source on the 
Today. both are 


The present work offers, for the first time, 
translation of the 


chapters of the 


an English introductory 
al-Buldan, the 
These 


ind five chap- 


Mu‘ jam geo- 


graphical dictionary of the author com- 
prise the 


author's introduction 
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ters dealing with 1) the description of the 
earth, the mountains, the seas, and other fea- 


tures; 2) the seven climes, the disagreement 
concerning their nature, and the etymology of 
the word iglim; 3) the interpretation of terms 
repeatedly mentioned in the book; 4) the views 
of jurists on legal provisions governing fay’ 
and ghanimal their 


lands and the manner of 


division; and 5) some accounts of [certain] 
countries. 

The importance of the dictionary itself has} 
been firmly established and is in part reflected” 
by the number of studies based on it. The 
importance of the introductory chapters has not 
received sufficient recognition. They reveal not 
only the vast scope of YAaqiit’s researches but 
also his painstaking care in quoting earlier 
authorities and his scrupulous insistence upon 
recognizing his indebtedness to them. This is 
best illustrated by the Kitab al-Asnam of ibn- 
al-Kalbi, a source on the religious practices of 
pre-Islamic Arabia, for long thought lost and 
best known through YAqit's extensive use of its 
material. When at long last Ahmad Zaki 
Pasha was fortunate in locating a unique copy 
of the book, it turned out to be in exact identity 
with what Yagqit had quoted and preserved. 
The introductory chapters establish Yaqiit as a 
discerning and thorough scholar and preserve 
for us the names of his predecessors and of 
their works, and the main substance of their 
contribution 

A thorough collation of the translation with 
the original Arabic establishes Mr. Jwaideh not 
only as a careful and an honest translator but 


The 


reproducing the 


also as a master of the art of rendition 


English version succeeds in 


Arabic text and in preserving to 


In spite ofa 


meaning of the 
a large extent its style and quality 
few oversights, such as giving me credit for 
preparing both an edition and an English trans- 
lation of the Kitab al-Asnam 
responsible for the translation, the notes are 
extremely helpful. Mr. Jwaideh has earned 
the thanks of all those who ar 
this all-important work of Yaqit 


while I was only 


interested in 


NABIH AMIN FARIS was, during 
year, Visiting Professor at Princet 
He is a 


University of Beirut 


member of the faculty 
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AL-MALIK AL-KAMIL VON EGYPTEN UND 
SEINE ZEIT, by Hans L. Gottschalk. Weis- 

Otto Harrassowitz, x + 256 pages. 
na ated. 


I ade n 


feu ed by Fr 771Z R é nthal 


This thorough and detailed study deals with 

Near 
four decades he thirteenth century when 
al-Malik al-Kamil, a nephew of Saladin and 
of al-‘Adil, ruled Egypt and attempted to 
btain exclusive Ayyabid 
The presents the product of 


iny ycars of labor by a scholar well known 


Eastern political history during the first 


control of the entire 
work fr 
h in Muslim h story It is based, 

upon numerous indigenous 
many of which are of 
Their 


analyzed 


outstanding 
significance and 
Western 


yses of control 


reliability are 
sources are mainly 
The inside 
it advantage that it 
orical and 
tly well-balanced picture. Al- 


t 
with the Eur 


view 
has the pre 
favorites 
ncounter pean 
with 
ntion (St 


and his de ilings 


1 
i 


(with) a sense states- 
man and little gifte: tegis obtaining 
through 


daring denied him 


lack of 


352). » inherited an 


logg 1 f lé 1S 


important position as the result of his father's 
ripartition of his empire, that strange gambling 
evice for hereditary succession repeatedly re- 
His at- 
indisputed supremacy 


sorted to by powerful Muslim rulers. 


gain were 
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helped along by the timely deaths of his com- 
petitors more than by his own ingenuity, and 
he himself died when complete success seemed 
in sight, his “death marking the end of the 
(234).” 
was, it seems, dictated by considerations of in- 


realm 


Ayyabid 


His foreign policy 


ternal necessity or the requirements of the 


moment, and thus naturally failed in correctly 
that the Near East 
faced as a buffer zone between Asia and Europe 
and restless peoples And he did not 
any new and lasting political institu- 


evaluating the challenge 
their 
establish 

tions, nor did he create or promote ideological 
a true claim to 
To be 


sure, Muslim historians as a rule did not favor 


trends. which would constitute 


historical greatness as we understand it 


this kind of greatness and in their works pre- 
ferred to depict greatness in terms of conform- 
ty to the conventional ideals evolved by their 
However, it does not 


halk was misled by his sources. 


own cultural tradition 
S m that Cott 
His a 


decisive position it a crucial pe riod rings true 


urate and sober portrayal of a man in a 


His work can thus claim some general historical 
interest, although in the first place, it will be 
widely used and consulted for the vast amount 


of factual information it contains 


is a professor in the Depart- 


yf Near Eastern Languages and 


FRANz ROSENTHAI 
ment Literatures 
"ale University 


ARABIAN SANDs, by Wilfred Thesiger. Lon- 
Ltd : New 


1959 xvi 4. 
<5 95 


Longmans Green and Co., 
E. P. Dutton and Co.. 
68 | lates. 9 maps 


Reviewed by Eric Macro 


For Thesiger, exploration was a personal 
venture. He did not go to Arabia to collect 
slants or to make a such things were 


} 


m ip 
incidental. At heart he knew that to write or 
even talk of his travels would be to tarnish the 
achievement. He went there to find peace in 
the hardship of desert travel and the company 
of desert peoples. Only the experienced can 
perhaps appreciate the sincerity of this phil- 
osophy. His companions Muslim and 
Badu and he was neither. They had never heard 


of England and all Europeans were to them 


were 
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ABAB UNITY: Hope AND FULFILLMENT, by 


ew York: Devin-Adair, 
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1958. xvii + 272 pages; appendic ind 
$4 
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in this coun 
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ersity will 
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er with 
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face on the 
Dr. 


un 


a philosophical pr 
leas into practical reality, 
in Chapters 8 through 14 
The Idea of Arab Unity in 
w of the Arab Leagu its fail 
eps leading up to the formation 
AS Arab 


and Jordan (it is a measure of 
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and the short-lived 


the author's acumen that although he completed 


recognize 
Union was 
idk 
who 
ik I ] For 
rs that Arab unity 
of 


on 
Arab world 
the toward 
entury rt 
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ATab 


S will 


luding t 
Provis ona 
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Lane 


situation 


il) 


certain 


Arab un 


nrl 
impli 


er Conferer f 


before the Iraqi coup of 1958, he 


the hastily Arab 
not a real implementation of the 
In the the 
general that the 


fact 


prom il vate 1 


final chapter author 
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conclusions idea 


ty is a major political in the 
that there 
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the idea 


n st dy progress 
and that 1 
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to be | 
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prev ul 
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anything can be said 
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nationalism 
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IRAN 


AND THE DEFENSE OF INDIA 

A Study in the Foreign Policy of the 

third Marquess of Sal sbury, by Rose 

University of 
Studies, VII, Univ 

Press, 1959. x + 226 


Athlone 
} } 


five appendices of d plomati jocu- 


1884 


Laine 


Gsreaves London London 


Historical Lon- 


don, The 


rsity of 


I ibliography 


British 

British 

Within the twe 

Mrs 
ar-reaching con 

Marv 

(1884) he Panjd ; (1885): the 

Drum: Wolff M ‘ Persia 

1891), and the 

Mono} 


book on 


Greaves four 


ition of 


(1888 


affair Persian Tobacco 


touches on he 
es for Persia in 

ords the back- 
| 


CIVIlt 


lifferences ¢ 


Certainly the Great 


lifficult 
prob 
Russia's ad 
tally on the 
ifag H re the 


fleet, the basis of English power and 
is useles ind here British 
ind power 
1 land power 


Anglo-Ru 


short- 


Cen 


were 


to Afghanis- 


ealization 


rthwest time 

ultaneous rising within 
had 
from Turkey; in this new 
Afghanistan and Persia became of 


to coincide th a sin 
India. The 


shifted Indiawards 


“Eastern Question” indeed 


Situation, 
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greater interest and importance to Britain than 
ever before. 

Before he left office in 1880, Lord Salisbury 
had evolved the main lines of a new policy; 
instead of bothering with Afghanistan, then in 
turmoil over the accession of Ya'qab Khan, he 
turned to Persia, and tried to transform that 
country into the keystone of a wall of opposi- 
tion to the advancing Russians. In support of 
this new wanted to “regenerate” 
Persia, 
within the country and stimulating British in- 
On the return 


1885, he 


strategy, he 
largely by improving communications 
terest and investment there. 
the Conservatives to office in 
tinued his poli y. 

; Russian Khurasan, 
Salisbury in mid-1885 decided to approach 
Bismarck, to 


yopcrat 


Fearing a invasion of 
ascertain whether Anglo-German 
ion might not be a practical means of 
Russia. In this he 
1 by Lord Randolph Churchill. Salis- 
d his best Bismarcks 


: } 
was much interested, as they felt that any pres- 


putting pressure on was 


but no one of the 


sure Germany could exert on Russia on | 
of England or Persia would bri 

nts im return, an 
eastern frontiers 


Salisbury then tried another line: that of 


igreement or compromise with Russia, in order 


In 1887 and 1888 he 


to bring about a détente 


arried on negotiations with Russia with the 


uim of extracting a guarantee of the integrity 
of Persia. When hopes of such a compromise 
flickered out, Salisbury sent Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff to Tehran to take a 

with Russia and to do his best to create a : 
buffer This phase of Wolff's activities, 
such as his support of the New Oriental Bank 
(later. the Bank of 1 the 
Persian Bank Rights Mining Corporation, at- 


tract 


stronger 


state 


Imperial Persia) an 


1 such attention in Russia that they under 
mined Salisbury’s main efforts. Mrs. Greaves 
how Wolff provoked the 
Nasir ad-Din Shah to 


sign an agreement halting railway constru 


shows, for exampl 


Russians into forcing 
tion, 
Shah had 


been so badgered by Russians and Englishmer 


although she makes it clear that the 


that he was glad to find this convenient means 
of shelving an annoying problem. 
Mrs 


Greaves contributes new information 
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ep sode well-known shaikhdoms as Kuwait and 
on trom Bahrein, wh general knowledge of the re 
produ mote gions of t Gulf is rare. Yet over 


<r 
65% 


of Western Europe are 


now n \ in u imports, and the 


southern end have 


iost travelled of the world's 


box k, 7 he Per (an Gulf States, 
the Middle East Institute when 
ishers showed little interest, Sir 


lso brings out som sought to fill the gap in pub 
uneries of Malkom kno ige of the Gulf area by providing 
lottery concession , up-to-d lescription of its littoral states 
ling Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia) 

nformation about Brit for, as he says, ‘those who may temporarily be 


Sultan (Masiid Mirza) PI residing in or visiting them.’ Comparisons with 
lirectly to his fall the more detailed, original works of Sir Arnold 
Mrs. Greaves Wilson.and other British Arabists of the recent 


ire and in much deta She has u thus not in order, for Sir Rupert's 
1 papers from the Ardagh, Gran 


iS! | p4} 
Iddesleigh, White and Salisbury papers 


r 


e« volume is for the layman rather than 


pers, the ext ludged on this basis. however, it 
orrespondence and memoranda by forms a useful contribution to the growing 

important contemporaries. The author's literature on the Persian Gulf. A wealth of 
of these sources lends her book 


factual information is presented on the ten 
ithority. The book is smoothly writ a shaikhdoms 


of the Gulf proper (Kuwait, 
1e maps are useful. Five 


' 

he 1 appendices 3 > Bahrein, Qatar, Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, 
back of the book present some interesting and = Ajman, Umm al-Qaiwain, Ras al-Khaimah and 
hitherto unpublished diplomatic correspond Fujairah) which have special treaty relations 


+ 
} 


en In conclusion, one minor criticisn 


with the British Government, together with 
book would have been better if Mrs. Gr similar material on th indey ndent Sultanate 


had modernized the spelling of place and per- of Mus 


sonal mames—Skobelev for Skobeleff, Zill for 
Zil, Sistan for Seistan, et 


, 


and Oman, which preserves clos 
ties with the UK. In addition, space is devoted 
to the geography and climate of the region, and 
3RADFORD G. MARTIN is Temporary Lecturer in Sufficient historical data are included to relate 

f if Manchester present-day events 


to the Gulf's colorful past 


economy « tyle with which all this ma- 


Dipolmatic Rela The 


r prese rte yuld we I scr' asa model 


supe rficial 


Indian 

or forty 

and 

t The 

ik and for- 

many de it ated 

in his opening 

1 for eight years as 
the Gulf, first at 


n Bahrein, oversee- 
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o-brief 
politic al 
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{ nat 
Britain 


nfluer 


limite 
“Great 
tinues her protecting 
author concludes, but the ext 
influen gradually being 
least in the 
ft implicit. Sir Rupert quotes 
a former Ruler of Kuwait to th 
best Political Agent tl 
was one who dealt with no Kuwaiti oth 
I self. The day has pa 1 cn ail mited, 
l and the que n 


x u V 
British officials can n 


more developed 


Ruler ever hac 


r than 
ipproach, how 
uintain broad contacts in 
of jurisdi without 


UK tie to the 


must pose 


tion 
th, 

ruling family cerned 
tant problem for Sir Rupert's succe 
An introduction by Rear Admiral E. M 
Eller, USN, a former commander of the US 
Navy's Middl ’ Oo provides many 
highlights of Si pert Hay’s 


the pu provided 


basi 
in impor- 


sors 


inter- 
esting career 


While 


paper outlin 


an end 
b« 0k 


lay irca. the 
n improved by the inclusion of 


would have bee 


one or more detailed maps to accompany the 


uuthor’s m ulous d riptions 


gn Service Officer 


WitttAM Brewer is a Fore 
I Arabian Peninsula 
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who has served in the 
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LEADERSHIP AMONG SWAT 
drik Barth. London 


PATH- 
University 


Ss 


he politi 
] 


dealing with la 


1 1 
no.ogist 


ver than the anthropologis When the 
} 


nthropologist has attempt o draw large 
examy{ 


il conclusions from, for the 
of family life, the 


uni mpre $s d 


political 
ten remained | 
It is the 

ind readable | 


| y st p 


supreme merit of Dr. Barth's short 
ook, that it takes the reader step 
from kinship to kingship, from the 
family to the reasonable large-scale organization 

of the princely state of Swat 
Swat, with a population of 550,000, lies in 
the south-western Himalayas, Pakistan 
but close to the Afghan border ‘tribal’ 
territory, which was never subj¢ he inter 
But 


nai rule of British India or of Pakistan 
wrong to think of Swat as an 


issed by history. for 
north-west invasion 


within 


would be quite 
isolated community, by-| 
flank of the 
route of Ind i 
} 


drove 


it lies on the 
Successive waves of invaders 


out or subjugated the local population 
ind the general political characteristic of the 
n turbulence; the family of the 

did not achieve full authority until 
has been nominally a part of 


West Pakistan since 1955 but 


its internal institutions have remained virtually 


province of 


unchanged 
Political 


ontinual flux with each leader trying to exten 


power within Swat is in a state 
his authority and prestige. Private war between 
these leaders has not disappeared and hundreds 

bilized 
their lo 
main kinds of | 


or thousands of men may be mobil 

moments of crisis to demonstrat 
There are 

and the The chief's clain 


d pends upon his character far ly land 


, 


two 
h P f saint 
holdings, and alliances with other chiefs. There 
sion to an established fief. 
Paki 


to use 


s no hereditary succe 


If a the head of a tan family, 
his skill 


man 


he is free 
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1al links of 
1. These will 
for 


rements 


the follower of n 
he may have ike the crucial decision 
and, if ne 


1« 


essary 
These 


rotection are mutually 


his rifle 
ficht for the chief to whom he 


to get 
is bound 

es of dependence and | 
understood but not formally defined and they 
Thus 


every man has to face a series of vital political 


ure subject to change with circumstances 
decisions during his life and the welfare of 
himself and his family may depend on making 
the right estimate of who is going to come out 
on top 

The a fierce individualist 
personal and tribal autonomy depend upon an 
The 


iti i] 


Pathan is and his 


instant readiness to fight for his cause 


onsequence is a fascinating arena of p 
1 


tensions with every Pakhtun seeing himself as 


Moral considerations and 


1 potential winner 
power relationships both play their part in the 
unending struggle for dominance 


Dr. Barth has 
graph which, in 


written an admirable mono- 


the words of his publisher, 


‘should be of interest and value to anthropolo- 


| 
entists, and orientalists alike 


gists, political s 
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Of 


~) 


eight 
Iranian 


Kurdish is spoken by approximately 
r in Turkish and 
Kurdistan, ir Syria, Khorassan (Tran) 
Soviet Union Armenian 
Soviet Republics). It 
groups of dialects 
To the 


di ile ts 


Iraq und 


in the (mainly in the 
can be 
divided 
western and southeastern 
mainly the 


into two north 


northwestern 
spoken in 
Kurd: 
/ 


spoken 
th if st 


poken 


group be long 
Turkey, th ilect of th 
to the west of Lake Rezaich an 
in Khorassan, the f the Sinjar and 
Mosul areas in Iraq and those of the Kurds of 
the Soviet Union. The 
comprises the dialects 
(the 
<ermanshah, Sen 


Iranian 
diale ts ¢ 
northern Syria and 
southeastern group 
and southwestern Iran 
Mehabad, 
greater part of the dialects 
and northeastern Iraq (Ru- 
wandiz, Koy Sanjaq, Sulaimaniya and others). 
The Kurds call 
‘Kurmanji’ while the 
known under the name of ‘Kurdi’ 


spoken in central 
areas of Sanandaj, 
jab etc. ) the 
spoken in north 


in 1 


their dialects 


southeastern dialects are 


northwestern 


, although the 
Kurds of Mehabad (Mukri Kurds), Ruwandiz 
and Sulaimaniya sometimes also refer to their 
this 
division of the Kurdish language into two main 


language as ‘Kurmanji’. In addition to 
groups, hundreds of Kurdish dialects are known 
und All the southeastern 
dialects are mutually intelligible although their 


vocabulary and phonology vary considerably 


er their local names. 


from area to area. The main distinction between 
the southeastern and northwestern groups of 
Kurdish dialects « 
the 
tinguish gender 


an be roughly summarized as 
southeastern dialects do not dis- 


in the 


follows 


nouns, do not have the 


omplicated inflectional categories of nouns and 


pronouns and have only one endocentric liaison 


] 


morpheme, and 


the Senjabi dialect 


even that has disappe ured in 
The passival constructions 
of clauses so typical to Kurmanji dialects are 
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